PD CHRISTMAS 2019 

Stories and Songs for Young and Old 



CAROL 1. 


Project Gutenberg's 88 Favourite Carols and Hymns for Christmas, by Anonymous 

Christians awake, salute the happy morn, 

Whereon the Saviour of the world was born; 

Rise to adore the mystery of Love, 

Which hosts of angels chanted from above: 

With them the joyful tidings first begun, 

Of God Incarnate and the Virgin’s Son. 

Then to the watchful shepherds it was told, 

Who heard the angelic herald’s voice: “Behold, 

I bring glad tidings of a Saviour’s birth, 

To you and all the nations upon earth; 

This day hath God fulfilled his promised word, 

This day is born a Saviour—Christ the Lord. 

“In David’s city, shepherds, ye shall find 
The long foretold Redeemer of mankind, 

Wrapt up in swaddling clothes, the Babe divine 
Lies in a manger—this shall be your sign.” 

He spake, and straightway the celestial choir 
In hymns of joy unknown before conspire. 

The praises of redeeming love they sung, 

And heaven’s whole arch with hallelujahs rung! 

God’s highest glory was their anthem still, 

Peace upon earth, and mutual good will. 

To Bethlehem straight the enlighten’d shepherds ran, 











To see the wonder God had wrought for man. 


Artless and watchful as these favour’d swains, 
While virgin meekness in their hearts remains; 
Trace we the Babe, who has retriev’d our loss, 
From his poor manger to his bitter cross; 

Tread in his steps, assisted by his grace, 

Till man’s first heavenly state again takes place; 

Then we may hope, the angelic thrones among, 
To find redeem’d a glad triumphant throng; 

He that was bom upon that joyful day, 

Around us all his glory shall display: 

Sav’d by his love, incessant we shall sing 
Eternal praise to heaven’s all-powerful King. 


THE GRAVE BY THE HANDPOST 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, A Changed Man and Other Tales, by Thomas Hardy 

I never pass through Chalk-Newton without turning to regard the 
neighbouring upland, at a point where a lane crosses the lone straight 
highway dividing this from the next parish; a sight which does not fail 
to recall the event that once happened there; and, though it may seem 
superfluous, at this date, to disinter more memories of village history, 
the whispers of that spot may claim to be preserved. 

It was on a dark, yet mild and exceptionally dry evening at Christmas¬ 
time (according to the testimony of William Dewy of Mellstock, Michael 
Mail, and others), that the choir of Chalk-Newton—a large parish situate 
about half-way between the towns of Ivel and Casterbridge, and now a 
railway station—left their homes just before midnight to repeat their 
annual harmonies under the windows of the local population. The band of 
instrumentalists and singers was one of the largest in the county; and, 
unlike the smaller and finer Mellstock string-band, which eschewed all 
but the catgut, it included brass and reed performers at full Sunday 
services, and reached all across the west gallery. 

On this night there were two or three violins, two 'cellos, a tenor viol, 
double bass, hautboy, clarionets, serpent, and seven singers. It was, 
however, not the choir’s labours, but what its members chanced to 
witness, that particularly marked the occasion. 

They had pursued their rounds for many years without meeting with any 
incident of an unusual kind, but to-night, according to the assertions of 
several, there prevailed, to begin with, an exceptionally solemn and 





thoughtful mood among two or three of the oldest in the band, as if they 
were thinking they might be joined by the phantoms of dead friends who 
had been of their number in earlier years, and now were mute in the 
churchyard under flattening mounds—friends who had shown greater zest 
for melody in their time than was shown in this; or that some past voice 
of a semi-transparent figure might quaver from some bedroom-window its 
acknowledgment of their nocturnal greeting, instead of a familiar living 
neighbour. Whether this were fact or fancy, the younger members of the 
choir met together with their customary thoughtlessness and buoyancy. 

When they had gathered by the stone stump of the cross in the middle of 
the village, near the White Horse Inn, which they made their starting 
point, some one observed that they were full early, that it was not yet 
twelve o’clock. The local waits of those days mostly refrained from 
sounding a note before Christmas morning had astronomically arrived, and 
not caring to return to their beer, they decided to begin with some 
outlying cottages in Sidlinch Lane, where the people had no clocks, and 
would not know whether it were night or morning. In that direction they 
accordingly went; and as they ascended to higher ground their attention 
was attracted by a light beyond the houses, quite at the top of the lane. 

The road from Chalk-Newton to Broad Sidlinch is about two miles long and 
in the middle of its course, where it passes over the ridge dividing the 
two villages, it crosses at right angles, as has been stated, the lonely 
monotonous old highway known as Long Ash Lane, which runs, straight as a 
surveyor's line, many miles north and south of this spot, on the 
foundation of a Roman road, and has often been mentioned in these 
narratives. Though now quite deserted and grass-grown, at the beginning 
of the century it was well kept and frequented by traffic. The 
glimmering light appeared to come from the precise point where the roads 
intersected. 

'I think I know what that mid mean!' one of the group remarked. 

They stood a few moments, discussing the probability of the light having 
origin in an event of which rumours had reached them, and resolved to go 
up the hill. 

Approaching the high land their conjectures were strengthened. Long Ash 
Lane cut athwart them, right and left; and they saw that at the junction 
of the four ways, under the hand-post, a grave was dug, into which, as 
the choir drew nigh, a corpse had just been thrown by the four Sidlinch 
men employed for the purpose. The cart and horse which had brought the 
body thither stood silently by. 

The singers and musicians from Chalk-Newton halted, and looked on while 
the gravediggers shovelled in and trod down the earth, till, the hole 
being filled, the latter threw their spades into the cart, and prepared 
to depart. 



'Who mid ye be a-burying there?' asked Lot Swanhills in a raised voice. 
'Not the sergeant?' 


The Sidlinch men had been so deeply engrossed in their task that they had 
not noticed the lanterns of the Chalk-Newton choir till now. 

'What—be you the Newton carol-singers?' returned the representatives of 
Sidlinch. 

'Ay, sure. Can it be that it is old Sergeant Holway you've a-buried 
there?' 

"Tis so. You've heard about it, then?' 

The choir knew no particulars—only that he had shot himself in his apple- 
closet on the previous Sunday. 'Nobody seem'th to know what 'a did it 
for, 'a b’lieve? Leastwise, we don’t know at Chalk-Newton,' continued 
Lot. 

'O yes. It all came out at the inquest.' 

The singers drew close, and the Sidlinch men, pausing to rest after their 
labours, told the story. 'It was all owing to that son of his, poor old 
man. It broke his heart.' 

'But the son is a soldier, surely; now with his regiment in the East 
Indies?' 

'Ay. And it have been rough with the army over there lately. 'Twas a 
pity his father persuaded him to go. But Luke shouldn't have twyted the 
sergeant o't, since 'a did it for the best.’ 

The circumstances, in brief, were these: The sergeant who had come to 
this lamentable end, father of the young soldier who had gone with his 
regiment to the East, had been singularly comfortable in his military 
experiences, these having ended long before the outbreak of the great war 
with France. On his discharge, after duly serving his time, he had 
returned to his native village, and married, and taken kindly to domestic 
life. But the war in which England next involved herself had cost him 
many frettings that age and infirmity prevented him from being ever again 
an active unit of the army. When his only son grew to young manhood, and 
the question arose of his going out in life, the lad expressed his wish 
to be a mechanic. But his father advised enthusiastically for the army. 

'Trade is coming to nothing in these days,' he said. 'And if the war 
with the French lasts, as it will, trade will be still worse. The army, 

Luke—that's the thing for 'ee. 'Twas the making of me, and 'twill be 
the making of you. I hadn't half such a chance as you'll have in these 
splendid hotter times.' 



Luke demurred, for he was a home-keeping, peace-loving youth. But, 
putting respectful trust in his father's judgment, he at length gave way, 
and enlisted in the —d Foot. In the course of a few weeks he was sent 
out to India to his regiment, which had distinguished itself in the East 
under General Wellesley. 

But Luke was unlucky. News came home indirectly that he lay sick out 
there; and then on one recent day when his father was out walking, the 
old man had received tidings that a letter awaited him at Casterbridge. 

The sergeant sent a special messenger the whole nine miles, and the 
letter was paid for and brought home; but though, as he had guessed, it 
came from Luke, its contents were of an unexpected tenor. 

The letter had been written during a time of deep depression. Luke said 
that his life was a burden and a slavery, and bitterly reproached his 
father for advising him to embark on a career for which he felt unsuited. 

Fie found himself suffering fatigues and illnesses without gaining glory, 
and engaged in a cause which he did not understand or appreciate. If it 
had not been for his father's bad advice he, Luke, would now have been 
working comfortably at a trade in the village that he had never wished to 
leave. 

After reading the letter the sergeant advanced a few steps till he was 
quite out of sight of everybody, and then sat down on the bank by the 
wayside. 

When he arose half-an-hour later he looked withered and broken, and from 
that day his natural spirits left him. Wounded to the quick by his son's 
sarcastic stings, he indulged in liquor more and more frequently. His 
wife had died some years before this date, and the sergeant lived alone 
in the house which had been hers. One morning in the December under 
notice the report of a gun had been heard on his premises, and on 
entering the neighbours found him in a dying state. He had shot himself 
with an old firelock that he used for scaring birds; and from what he had 
said the day before, and the arrangements he had made for his decease, 
there was no doubt that his end had been deliberately planned, as a 
consequence of the despondency into which he had been thrown by his son's 
letter. The coroner's jury returned a verdict of felo de se. 

'Here's his son's letter,' said one of the Sidlinch men. "Twas found in 
his father's pocket. You can see by the state o't how many times he read 
it over. Howsomever, the Lord's will be done, since it must, whether or 
no.' 


The grave was filled up and levelled, no mound being shaped over it. The 
Sidlinch men then bade the Chalk-Newton choir good-night, and departed 
with the cart in which they had brought the sergeant's body to the hill. 
When their tread had died away from the ear, and the wind swept over the 



isolated grave with its customary siffle of indifference, Lot Swanhills 
turned and spoke to old Richard Toller, the hautboy player. 

"Tis hard upon a man, and he a wold sojer, to serve en so, Richard. Not 
that the sergeant was ever in a battle bigger than would go into a half¬ 
acre paddock, that's true. Still, his soul ought to hae as good a chance 
as another man’s, all the same, hey?' 

Richard replied that he was quite of the same opinion. 'What d'ye say to 
lifting up a carrel over his grave, as 'tis Christmas, and no hurry to 
begin down in parish, and Wouldn't take up ten minutes, and not a soul 
up here to say us nay, or know anything about it?' 

Lot nodded assent. 'The man ought to hae his chances,' he repeated. 

'Ye may as well spet upon his grave, for all the good we shall do en by 
what we lift up, now he's got so far,' said Notton, the clarionet man and 
professed sceptic of the choir. 'But I'm agreed if the rest be.' 

They thereupon placed themselves in a semicircle by the newly stirred 
earth, and roused the dull air with the well-known Number Sixteen of 
their collection, which Lot gave out as being the one he thought best 
suited to the occasion and the mood 

He comes' the pri'-soners to' re-lease', 

In Sa'-tan's bon'-dage held'. 

'Jown it—we've never played to a dead man afore,' said Ezra Cattstock, 
when, having concluded the last verse, they stood reflecting for a breath 
or two. 'But it do seem more merciful than to go away and leave en, as 
they t'other fellers have done.' 

'Now backalong to Newton, and by the time we get overright the pa'son's 
'twill be half after twelve,' said the leader. 

They had not, however, done more than gather up their instruments when 
the wind brought to their notice the noise of a vehicle rapidly driven up 
the same lane from Sidlinch which the gravediggers had lately retraced. 
To avoid being run over when moving on, they waited till the benighted 
traveller, whoever he might be, should pass them where they stood in the 
wider area of the Cross. 

In half a minute the light of the lanterns fell upon a hired fly, drawn 
by a steaming and jaded horse. It reached the hand-post, when a voice 
from the inside cried,'Stop here!' The driver pulled rein. The 
carriage door was opened from within, and there leapt out a private 
soldier in the uniform of some line regiment. He looked around, and was 
apparently surprised to see the musicians standing there. 



'Have you buried a man here?' he asked. 


'No. We bain't Sidlinch folk, thank God; we be Newton choir. Though a 
man is just buried here, that's true; and we've raised a carrel over the 
poor mortal's natomy. What—do my eyes see before me young Luke Holway, 
that went wi' his regiment to the East Indies, or do I see his spirit 
straight from the battlefield? Be you the son that wrote the letter—’ 

'Don't—don't ask me. The funeral is over, then?' 

'There wer no funeral, in a Christen manner of speaking. But's buried, 
sure enough. You must have met the men going back in the empty cart.' 

'Like a dog in a ditch, and all through me!' 

He remained silent, looking at the grave, and they could not help pitying 
him. 'My friends,' he said, 'I understand better now. You have, I 
suppose, in neighbourly charity, sung peace to his soul? I thank you, 
from my heart, for your kind pity. Yes; I am Sergeant Holway's miserable 
son—I'm the son who has brought about his father's death, as truly as if 
I had done it with my own hand!’ 

'No, no. Don't ye take on so, young man. He'd been naturally low for a 
good while, off and on, so we hear.' 

'We were out in the East when I wrote to him. Everything had seemed to 
go wrong with me. Just after my letter had gone we were ordered home. 
That's how it is you see me here. As soon as we got into barracks at 
Casterbridge I heard o' this . . . Damn me! I'll dare to follow my 
father, and make away with myself, too. It is the only thing left to 
do!' 

'Don't ye be rash, Luke Holway, I say again; but try to make amends by 
your future life. And maybe your father will smile a smile down from 
heaven upon 'ee for't.' 

He shook his head. 'I don't know about that!' he answered bitterly. 

'Try and be worthy of your father at his best. 'Tis not too late.' 

'D'ye think not? I fancy it is! . . . Well, I'll turn it over. Thank 
you for your good counsel. I'll live for one thing, at any rate. I'll 
move father's body to a decent Christian churchyard, if I do it with my 
own hands. I can't save his life, but I can give him an honourable 
grave. He shan't lie in this accursed place!' 

'Ay, as our pa'son says, 'tis a barbarous custom they keep up at 
Sidlinch, and ought to be done away wi'. The man a’ old soldier, too. 

You see, our pa'son is not like yours at Sidlinch.' 



'He says it is barbarous, does he? So it is!'cried the soldier. 'Now 
hearken, my friends.' Then he proceeded to inquire if they would 
increase his indebtedness to them by undertaking the removal, privately, 
of the body of the suicide to the churchyard, not of Sidlinch, a parish 
he now hated, but of Chalk-Newton. He would give them all he possessed 
to do it. 

Lot asked Ezra Cattstock what he thought of it. 

Cattstock, the 'cello player, who was also the sexton, demurred, and 
advised the young soldier to sound the rector about it first. 'Mid be he 
would object, and yet 'a mid'nt. The pa’son o’ Sidlinch is a hard man, I 
own ye, and 'a said if folk will kill theirselves in hot blood they must 
take the consequences. But ours don’t think like that at all, and might 
allow it.' 

'What's his name?' 

'The honourable and reverent Mr. Oldham, brother to Lord Wessex. But you 
needn't be afeard o' en on that account. He'll talk to 'ee like a common 
man, if so be you haven't had enough drink to gie 'ee bad breath.’ 

'O, the same as formerly. I’ll ask him. Thank you. And that duty 
done—’ 


'What then?' 

'There's war in Spain. I hear our next move is there. I'll try to show 
myself to be what my father wished me. I don't suppose I shall—but I'll 
try in my feeble way. That much I swear—here over his body. So help me 
God.’ 

Luke smacked his palm against the white hand-post with such force that it 
shook. 'Yes, there's war in Spain; and another chance for me to be 
worthy of father.' 

So the matter ended that night. That the private acted in one thing as 
he had vowed to do soon became apparent, for during the Christmas week 
the rector came into the churchyard when Cattstock was there, and asked 
him to find a spot that would be suitable for the purpose of such an 
interment, adding that he had slightly known the late sergeant, and was 
not aware of any law which forbade him to assent to the removal, the 
letter of the rule having been observed. But as he did not wish to seem 
moved by opposition to his neighbour at Sidlinch, he had stipulated that 
the act of charity should be carried out at night, and as privately as 
possible, and that the grave should be in an obscure part of the 
enclosure. 'You had better see the young man about it at once,' added 
the rector. 



But before Ezra had done anything Luke came down to his house. His 
furlough had been cut short, owing to new developments of the war in the 
Peninsula, and being obliged to go back to his regiment immediately, he 
was compelled to leave the exhumation and reinterment to his friends. 

Everything was paid for, and he implored them all to see it carried out 
forthwith. 

With this the soldier left. The next day Ezra, on thinking the matter 
over, again went across to the rectory, struck with sudden misgiving. He 
had remembered that the sergeant had been buried without a coffin, and he 
was not sure that a stake had not been driven through him. The business 
would be more troublesome than they had at first supposed. 

'Yes, indeed!' murmured the rector. 'I am afraid it is not feasible 
after all.' 

The next event was the arrival of a headstone by carrier from the nearest 
town; to be left at Mr. Ezra Cattstock's; all expenses paid. The sexton 
and the carrier deposited the stone in the former's outhouse; and Ezra, 
left alone, put on his spectacles and read the brief and simple 
inscription:- 

HERE LYETH THE BODY OF SAMUEL HOLWAY, LATE SERGEANT IN HIS MAJESTY'S 
—D REGIMENT OF FOOT, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE DECEMBER THE 20TH, 180-. 
ERECTED BY L. H. 

'I AM NOT WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON.’ 

Ezra again called at the riverside rectory. 'The stone is come, sir. But 
I'm afeard we can't do it nohow.' 

'I should like to oblige him,' said the gentlemanly old incumbent. 'And 
I would forego all fees willingly. Still, if you and the others don't 
think you can carry it out, I am in doubt what to say.' 

Well, sir; I've made inquiry of a Sidlinch woman as to his burial, and 
what I thought seems true. They buried en wi' a new six-foot hurdle-saul 
drough's body, from the sheep-pen up in North Ewelease though they won’t 
own to it now. And the question is, Is the moving worth while, 
considering the awkwardness?' 

'Have you heard anything more of the young man?' 

Ezra had only heard that he had embarked that week for Spain with the 
rest of the regiment. 'And if he's as desperate as 'a seemed, we shall 
never see him here in England again.’ 


'It is an awkward case,' said the rector. 



Ezra talked it over with the choir; one of whom suggested that the stone 
might be erected at the crossroads. This was regarded as impracticable. 
Another said that it might be set up in the churchyard without removing 
the body; but this was seen to be dishonest. So nothing was done. 

The headstone remained in Ezra's outhouse till, growing tired of seeing 
it there, he put it away among the bushes at the bottom of his garden. 

The subject was sometimes revived among them, but it always ended with: 
'Considering how 'a was buried, we can hardly make a job o't.' 

There was always the consciousness that Luke would never come back, an 
impression strengthened by the disasters which were rumoured to have 
befallen the army in Spain. This tended to make their inertness 
permanent. The headstone grew green as it lay on its back under Ezra's 
bushes; then a tree by the river was blown down, and, falling across the 
stone, cracked it in three pieces. Ultimately the pieces became buried 
in the leaves and mould. 

Luke had not been born a Chalk-Newton man, and he had no relations left 
in Sidlinch, so that no tidings of him reached either village throughout 
the war. But after Waterloo and the fall of Napoleon there arrived at 
Sidlinch one day an English sergeant-major covered with stripes and, as 
it turned out, rich in glory. Foreign service had so totally changed 
Luke Holway that it was not until he told his name that the inhabitants 
recognized him as the sergeant's only son. 

Lie had served with unswerving effectiveness through the Peninsular 
campaigns under Wellington; had fought at Busaco, Fuentes d'Onore, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo; and had 
now returned to enjoy a more than earned pension and repose in his native 
district. 

Lie hardly stayed in Sidlinch longer than to take a meal on his arrival. 

The same evening he started on foot over the hill to Chalk-Newton, 
passing the hand-post, and saying as he glanced at the spot, 'Thank God: 
he's not there!' Nightfall was approaching when he reached the latter 
village; but he made straight for the churchyard. On his entering it 
there remained light enough to discern the headstones by, and these he 
namowly scanned. But though he searched the front part by the road, and 
the back part by the river, what he sought he could not find—the grave 
of Sergeant Holway, and a memorial bearing the inscription: 'I AM NOT 
WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON.' 

He left the churchyard and made inquiries. The honourable and reverend 
old rector was dead, and so were many of the choir; but by degrees the 
sergeant-major learnt that his father still lay at the cross-roads in 
Long Ash Lane. 


Luke pursued his way moodily homewards, to do which, in the natural 



course, he would be compelled to repass the spot, there being no other 
road between the two villages. But he could not now go by that place, 
vociferous with reproaches in his father's tones; and he got over the 
hedge and wandered deviously through the ploughed fields to avoid the 
scene. Through many a fight and fatigue Luke had been sustained by the 
thought that he was restoring the family honour and making noble amends. 
Yet his father lay still in degradation. It was rather a sentiment than 
a fact that his father's body had been made to suffer for his own 
misdeeds; but to his super-sensitiveness it seemed that his efforts to 
retrieve his character and to propitiate the shade of the insulted one 
had ended in failure. 

He endeavoured, however, to shake off his lethargy, and, not liking the 
associations of Sidlinch, hired a small cottage at Chalk-Newton which had 
long been empty. Here he lived alone, becoming quite a hermit, and 
allowing no woman to enter the house. 

The Christmas after taking up his abode herein he was sitting in the 
chimney corner by himself, when he heard faint notes in the distance, and 
soon a melody burst forth immediately outside his own window, it came 
from the carol-singers, as usual; and though many of the old hands, Ezra 
and Lot included, had gone to their rest, the same old carols were still 
played out of the same old books. There resounded through the sergeant- 
major's window-shutters the familiar lines that the deceased choir had 
rendered over his father's grave:- 

He comes' the pri'-soners to' re-lease', 

In Sa'-tan's bon'-dage held'. 

When they had finished they went on to another house, leaving him to 
silence and loneliness as before. 

The candle wanted snuffing, but he did not snuff it, and he sat on till 
it had burnt down into the socket and made waves of shadow on the 
ceiling. 

The Christmas cheerfulness of next morning was broken at breakfast-time 
by tragic intelligence which went down the village like wind. Sergeant- 
Major Holway had been found shot through the head by his own hand at the 
cross-roads in Long Ash Lane where his father lay buried. 

On the table in the cottage he had left a piece of paper, on which he had 
written his wish that he might be buried at the Cross beside his father. 

But the paper was accidentally swept to the floor, and overlooked till 
after his funeral, which took place in the ordinary way in the 
churchyard. 


Christmas 1897. 



CAROL 14 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 

Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore Him in slumber reclining, 

Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all! 

Say, shall we yield Him in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom, and off’rings divine; 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 

Vainly with gold would his favour secure: 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration! 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Christmas Eve on Lonesome and Other Stories, 
by John Fox, Jr. 

It was Christmas Eve on Lonesome. But nobody on Lonesome knew that it 
was Christmas Eve, although a child of the outer world could have 
guessed it, even out in those wilds where Lonesome slipped from one lone 
log cabin high up the steeps, down through a stretch of jungled darkness 
to another lone cabin at the mouth of the stream. 

There was the holy hush in the gray twilight that comes only on 
Christmas Eve. There were the big flakes of snow that fell as they never 
fall except on Christmas Eve. There was a snowy man on horseback in a 
big coat, and with saddle-pockets that might have been bursting with 
toys for children in the little cabin at the head of the stream. 

But not even he knew that it was Christmas Eve. He was thinking of 
Christmas Eve, but it was of the Christmas Eve of the year before, when 
he sat in prison with a hundred other men in stripes, and listened to 
the chaplain talk of peace and good will to all men upon earth, when he 






had forgotten all men upon earth but one, and had only hatred in his 
heart for him. 


"Vengeance is mine! saith the Lord." 

That was what the chaplain had thundered at him. And then, as now, he 
thought of the enemy who had betrayed him to the law, and had sworn away 
his liberty, and had robbed him of everything in life except a fierce 
longing for the day when he could strike back and strike to kill. And 
then, while he looked back hard into the chaplain's eyes, and now, while 
he splashed through the yellow mud thinking of that Christmas Eve, Buck 
shook his head; and then, as now, his sullen heart answered: 

"Mine!" 

The big flakes drifted to crotch and twig and limb. They gathered on the 
brim of Buck's slouch hat, fdled out the wrinkles in his big coat, 
whitened his hair and his long mustache, and sifted into the yellow, 
twisting path that guided his horse's feet. 

High above he could see through the whirling snow now and then the gleam 

of a red star. He knew it was the light from his enemy's window; but 

somehow the chaplain's voice kept ringing in his ears, and every time he 

saw the light he couldn't help thinking of the story of the Star that 

the chaplain told that Christmas Eve, and he dropped his eyes by and by, 

so as not to see it again, and rode on until the light shone in his 

face. 

Then he led his horse up a little ravine and hitched it among the snowy 
holly and rhododendrons, and slipped toward the light. There was a dog 
somewhere, of course; and like a thief he climbed over the low 
rail-fence and stole through the tall snow-wet grass until he leaned 
against an apple-tree with the sill of the window two feet above the 
level of his eyes. 

Reaching above him, he caught a stout limb and dragged himself up to a 
crotch of the tree. A mass of snow slipped softly to the earth. The 
branch creaked above the light wind; around the comer of the house a 
dog growled and he sat still. 

He had waited three long years and he had ridden two hard nights and 
lain out two cold days in the woods for this. 

And presently he reached out very carefully, and noiselessly broke leaf 
and branch and twig until a passage was cleared for his eye and for the 
point of the pistol that was gripped in his right hand. 

A woman was just disappearing through the kitchen door, and he peered 
cautiously and saw nothing but darting shadows. From one corner a shadow 



loomed suddenly out in human shape. Buck saw the shadowed gesture of an 
arm, and he cocked his pistol. That shadow was his man, and in a moment 
he would be in a chair in the chimney corner to smoke his pipe, 
maybe—his last pipe. 

Buck smiled—pure hatred made him smile—but it was mean, a mean and 
sorry thing to shoot this man in the back, dog though he was; and now 
that the moment had come a wave of sickening shame ran through Buck. No 
one of his name had ever done that before; but this man and his people 
had, and with their own lips they had framed palliation for him. What 
was fair for one was fair for the other they always said. A poor man 
couldn't fight money in the courts; and so they had shot from the brush, 
and that was why they were rich now and Buck was poor—why his enemy was 
safe at home, and he was out here, homeless, in the apple-tree. 

Buck thought of all this, but it was no use. The shadow slouched 
suddenly and disappeared; and Buck was glad. With a gritting oath 
between his chattering teeth he pulled his pistol in and thrust one leg 
down to swing from the tree—he would meet him face to face next day and 
kill him like a man—and there he hung as rigid as though the cold had 
suddenly turned him, blood, bones, and marrow, into ice. 

The door had opened, and full in the firelight stood the girl who he had 
heard was dead. He knew now how and why that word was sent him. And now 
she who had been his sweetheart stood before him—the wife of the man he 
meant to kill. 

Her lips moved—he thought he could tell what she said: "Git up, Jim, 
git up!" Then she went back. 

A flame flared up within him now that must have come straight from the 
devil's forge. Again the shadows played over the ceiling. His teeth 
grated as he cocked his pistol, and pointed it down the beam of light 
that shot into the heart of the apple-tree, and waited. 

The shadow of a head shot along the rafters and over the fireplace. It 
was a madman clutching the butt of the pistol now, and as his eye caught 
the glinting sight and his heart thumped, there stepped into the square 
light of the window—a child! 

It was a boy with yellow tumbled hair, and he had a puppy in his arms. 

In front of the fire the little fellow dropped the dog, and they began 
to play. 

"Yap! yap! yap!" 

Buck could hear the shrill barking of the fat little dog, and the joyous 
shrieks of the child as he made his playfellow chase his tail round and 
round or tumbled him head over heels on the floor. It was the first 



child Buck had seen for three years; it was _his_ child and _hers_; 
and, in the apple-tree, Buck watched fixedly. 

They were down on the floor now, rolling over and over together; and he 
watched them until the child grew tired and turned his face to the fire 
and lay still—looking into it. Buck could see his eyes close presently, 
and then the puppy crept closer, put his head on his playmate's chest, 
and the two lay thus asleep. 

And still Buck looked—his clasp loosening on his pistol and his lips 
loosening under his stiff mustache—and kept looking until the door 
opened again and the woman crossed the floor. A flood of light flashed 
suddenly on the snow, barely touching the snow-hung tips of the 
apple-tree, and he saw her in the doorway—saw her look anxiously into 
the darkness—look and listen a long while. 

Buck dropped noiselessly to the snow when she closed the door. He 
wondered what they would think when they saw his tracks in the snow next 
morning; and then he realized that they would be covered before morning. 

As he started up the ravine where his horse was he heard the clink of 
metal down the road and the splash of a horse's hoofs in the soft mud, 
and he sank down behind a holly-bush. 

Again the light from the cabin flashed out on the snow. 

"That you, Jim?" 


"Yep!" 


And then the child’s voice: "Has oo dot thum tandy?" 


"Yep!" 


The cheery answer rang out almost at Buck's ear, and Jim passed death 
waiting for him behind the bush which his left foot brushed, shaking the 
snow from the red berries down on the crouching figure beneath. 

Once only, far down the dark jungled way, with the underlying streak of 
yellow that was leading him whither, God only knew—once only Buck 
looked back. There was the red light gleaming faintly through the 
moonlit flakes of snow. Once more he thought of the Star, and once more 
the chaplain’s voice came back to him. 

"Mine!" saith the Lord. 

Just how, Buck could not see with himself in the snow and _him back 
there for life with her and the child, but some strange impulse made him 
bare his head. 



"Youm," said Buck grimly. 

But nobody on Lonesome—not even Buck—knew that it was Christmas Eve. 


THE COWBOY'S CHRISTMAS BALL[8] 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Cowboy Songs, by Various 


Way out in Western Texas, where the Clear Fork's waters flow, 
Where the cattle are a-browzin' and the Spanish ponies grow; 

Where the Northers come a-whistlin' from beyond the Neutral Strip; 
And the prairie dogs are sneezin', as though they had the grip; 

Where the coyotes come a-howlin' round the ranches after dark, 

And the mockin' birds are singin’ to the lovely medder lark; 

Where the 'possum and the badger and the rattlesnakes abound, 

And the monstrous stars are winkin' o'er a wilderness profound; 
Where lonesome, tawny prairies melt into airy streams, 

While the Double Mountains slumber in heavenly kinds of dreams; 
Where the antelope is grazin' and the lonely plovers call,— 

It was there I attended the Cowboy's Christmas Ball. 

The town was Anson City, old Jones' county seat, 

Where they raised Polled Angus cattle and waving whiskered wheat; 
Where the air is soft and bammy and dry and full of health, 

Where the prairies is explodin' with agricultural wealth; 

Where they print the Texas Western_, that Hec McCann supplies 
With news and yarns and stories, of most amazing size; 

Where Frank Smith "pulls the badger" on knowing tenderfeet, 

And Democracy's triumphant and mighty hard to beat; 

Where lives that good old hunter, John Milsap, from Lamar, 

Who used to be the sheriff "back east in Paris, sah"! 

'Twas there, I say, at Anson with the lovely Widder Wall, 

That I went to that reception, the Cowboy's Christmas Ball. 

The boys had left the ranches and come to town in piles; 

The ladies, kinder scatterin', had gathered in for miles. 

And yet the place was crowded, as I remember well, 

'Twas gave on this occasion at the Morning Star Hotel. 

The music was a fiddle and a lively tambourine, 

And a viol came imported, by the stage from Abilene. 

The room was togged out gorgeous—with mistletoe and shawls, 

And the candles flickered festious, around the airy walls. 

The wimmen folks looked lovely—the boys looked kinder treed, 

Till the leader commenced yelling, "Whoa, fellers, let's stampede," 





And the music started sighing and a-wailing through the hall 
As a kind of introduction to the Cowboy's Christmas Ball. 

The leader was a feller that came from Swenson's ranch,— 

They called him Windy Billy from Little Deadman's Branch. 

His rig was kinder keerless,—big spurs and high heeled boots; 

He had the reputation that comes when fellers shoots. 

His voice was like the bugle upon the mountain height; 

His feet were animated, and a mighty movin' sight, 

When he commenced to holler, "Now fellers, shake your pen! 

Lock horns ter all them heifers and rustle them like men; 

Saloot yer lovely critters; neow swing and let 'em go; 

Climb the grapevine round 'em; neow all hands do-ce-do! 

You maverick, jine the round-up,—jes skip the waterfall," 

Huh! hit was getting active, the Cowboy's Christmas Ball. 

The boys was tolerable skittish, the ladies powerful neat, 

That old bass viol's music just got there with both feet! 

That wailin', frisky fiddle, I never shall forget; 

And Windy kept a-singin'—I think I hear him yet— 

"Oh, X's, chase yer squirrels, and cut 'em to our side; 

Spur Treadwell to the center, with Cross P Charley's bride, 

Doc Hollis down the center, and twine the ladies' chain, 

Van Andrews, pen the fillies in big T Diamond’s train. 

All pull your freight together, neow swallow fork and change; 

Big Boston, lead the trail herd through little Pitchfork's range. 

Purr round yer gentle pussies, neow rope and balance all!" 

Huh! Hit were gettin' active—the Cowboy's Christmas Ball. 

The dust riz fast and furious; we all jes galloped round, 

Till the scenery got so giddy that T Bar Dick was downed. 

We buckled to our partners and told ’em to hold on, 

Then shook our hoofs like lightning until the early dawn. 

Don't tell me 'bout cotillions, or germans. No sir-ee! 

That whirl at Anson City jes takes the cake with me. 

I'm sick of lazy shufflin's, of them I've had my fill, 

Give me a frontier break-down backed up by Windy Bill. 

McAllister ain't nowhere, when Windy leads the show; 

I've seen 'em both in harness and so I ought ter know. 

Oh, Bill, I shan’t forget yer, and I oftentimes recall 
That lively gaited sworray—the Cowboy's Christmas Ball. 

[Footnote 8: This poem, one of the best in Larry Chittenden's Ranch 
Verses_, published by G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York, has been set to 
music by the cowboys and its phraseology slightly changed, as this 
copy will show, by oral transmission. I have heard it in New Mexico 
and it has been sent to me from various places,—always as a song. 
None of those who sent in the song knew that it was already in print.] 



SALVETTE AND BERNADOU. 

From the French of Alphonse Daudet. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Christmas Stories from French and Spanish 
writers, by Antoinette Ogden 

I. 

It was Christmas Eve in a great Bavarian town. A joyous crowd pushed 
its way through the streets white with snow, in the confusion of 
the fog, the rumble of carnages, and the clamor of bells, toward 
the booths, stalls, and cook-shops in the open air. Great fir-trees 
bedecked with dangling gewgaws were being carried about, grazing the 
ribbons and flowers of the booths and towering above the crowd like 
shadows of Thuringian forests,—a breath of Nature in the artificial 
life of winter. 

It is twilight. The lingering lights of sunset, sending a crimson 
glow through the fog, can still be seen from the gardens beyond the 
Residence; and in the town the very air is so full of animation 
and festivity that every light which blinks through a window-pane 
seems to be dangling from a Christmas-tree. For this is not an 
ordinary Christmas. It is the year of our Lord 1870; and the birth of 
Christ is but an additional pretext for drinking the health of the 
illustrious Von der Than, and celebrating the triumph of Bavarian 
warriors. Christmas! Christmas! The Jews of the lower town themselves 
have joined in the general merriment. Here comes old Augustus Cahn, 
hurrying around the corner of "The Bunch of Blue Grapes." There is 
an unusual light in his ferret eyes. His little bushy pigtail was 
never known to wriggle so merrily. Over his sleeve, worn shiny by the 
rope handles of his wallet, he carries an honest basket, quite full, 
covered with a brown linen napkin, from under which peep the neck of 
a bottle and a twig of holly. 

What the deuce is the old usurer up to? Can he too be celebrating 
Christmas? Has he assembled his friends and family to drink to 
the Vaterland? Impossible. Everybody knows that old Cahn has no 
Fatherland but his money-safe. Neither has he relatives nor friends; 
he has only creditors. His sons, or rather his partners, have been 
away for three months with the army. They are trading yonder behind 
the luggage-vans of the landwehr, selling brandy, buying clocks, 
ripping the knapsacks fallen by the wayside, and searching the 
pockets of the dead at night on the battle-field. Father Cahn, 
too old to follow his children, has remained in Bavaria, where 
he is doing a flourishing business with the French prisoners. He 
hovers about the quarters, loans money on watches, buys epaulets, 




medals, and money-orders. He ferrets his way through hospitals and 
ambulances, and creeps noiselessly to the bedside of the wounded, 
inquiring in his hideous jargon,— 

"Aff you zumting to zell?" 

And now he is trotting along hurriedly with his basket on his arm, 
because the military hospital closes at five, and because two 
Frenchmen are waiting for him there, in that great gloomy building 
behind the iron grating of narrow windows, where Christmas finds 
nothing to cheer its vigil but the pale lamps that burn at the 
bedside of the dying. 


II. 

These two Frenchmen are Salvette and Bernadou, two light-infantry 
men, two Provencals from the same village, enlisted in the same 
battalion and wounded by the same shell. But Salvette has proved 
the hardier of the two; he is able now to get up and to take a few 
steps from his bed to the window. Bernadou, on the other hand, has no 
desire to recover. Behind the faded curtains of his hospital bed, 
he languishes and grows thinner day by day; and when he speaks of 
his home, he smiles that sad smile of invalids which contains more 
resignation than hope. He seems a little brighter to-day, however, 
as he recalls the celebration of Christmas, which in our beautiful 
land of Provence is like a bonfire lighted in the heart of winter. 

He thinks of the walk home after midnight Mass, of the bedecked 
and luminous churches, the dark and crowded village streets, then 
the long evening around the table, the three traditional torches, 
the _ai'oli_, the dish of snails, the pretty ceremony of the cacho 
fio_,—the Yule log, which the grandfather parades through the house 
and sprinkles with mulled wine. 

"Ah, my poor Salvette, what a dreary Christmas this will be! If we 
only had a few cents left, we could buy a little loaf of white bread 
and a bottle of light wine. It would be nice to sprinkle the Yule 
log with you once more before—" And his sunken eyes shine when he 
thinks of the wine and the white bread. But what is to be done? They 
have nothing left, the poor wretches,—no watches, no money. Tine, 
Salvette has a money-order for forty francs stored away in the lining 
of his vest. But that must be kept in reserve for the day of their 
release, or rather for the first halt at a French inn. It is sacred 
money, and cannot be touched. Still, poor Bernadou is so low, who can 
tell whether he will ever live through the journey home? And while 
it is still time, might it not be better to celebrate this Christmas 
together? Without saying a word of it to his comrade, Salvette rips 
his vest lining; and after a long struggle and a whispered discussion 
with Augustus Cahn, he slips into his hand this little scrap of stiff 



yellow paper smelling of powder and stained with blood, after which 
he assumes a look of deep mystery. He rubs his hands and laughs 
softly to himself as he glances over at Bemadou. As the darkness 
falls, he stands with his forehead against the window-pane, and stirs 
from his post only when he sees old Augustus Cahn turn the comer 
breathlessly, with a little basket on his arm. 


III. 

The solemn midnight, ringing from all the steeples of the great city, 
falls lugubriously on the insomnia of the wounded. The hospital is 
silent, lighted only by the night lamps that swing from the ceiling. 

Gaunt shadows float over the beds and the bare walls with a perpetual 
swaying, which seems like the oppressed breathing of the people 
lying there. Every now and then there are dreams which talk aloud, 
or nightmares that moan; while vague murmurs of steps and voices, 
blended in the sonorous chill of the night, rise from the street like 
sounds issuing from the portals of a cathedral. They are fraught with 
impressions of pious haste,—the mystery of a religious festival 
invading the hours of sleep and filling the dar kn ess of the city with 
the soft glow of lanterns and the jewelled radiance of church windows. 

"Are you asleep, Bemadou?" 

On the little table by his friend's bed Salvette has laid a bottle 
of Lunel wine and a pretty round Christmas loaf with a twig of 
holly stuck in the top. The wounded man opens his eyes, dark and 
sunken with fever. In the uncertain light of the night lamps and 
the reflection of the long roofs, where the moon dazzles herself in 
the snow, this improvised Christmas supper strikes him as something 
fantastic. 

"Come, wake up, countryman; let it not be said that two Provencals 
let Christmas go by without sprinkling it with a draught of wine—" 

And Salvette raises him on his pillows with a mother's tenderness. He 
fills the glasses, cuts the bread. They drink and speak of Provence. 
Bernadou seems to be cheered by the reminiscences and the white wine. 
With that childishness which invalids seem to find again in the 
depths of their weakness he begs for a Provencal carol. His comrade 
is only too happy. 

"What shall it be,—'The Host' or 'The Three Kings' or 'Saint Joseph 
told me'?" 

"No; I prefer 'The Shepherds.' That is the one we used to sing at 
home." 


'Very well, then. Here goes, 'The Shepherds.' 



And in a low voice, with his head under the bed-curtains, Salvette 
begins to sing. At the last verse, when the shepherds have laid down 
their offering of fresh eggs and cheeses, and Saint Joseph speeds 
them with kind words,— 

"Shepherds, 

Take your leave,"— 

poor Bernadou slips back and falls heavily on his pillow. 

His comrade, who believes that he has gone to sleep again, shakes him 
by the arm and calls him; but the wounded man remains motionless, and 
the twig of holly lying beside him looks like the green palm that 
is laid on the couch of the dead. Salvette has understood; he is 
slightly tipsy with the celebration and the shock of his sorrow; and 
with a voice full of tears he sings out, filling the silent dormitory 
with the joyous refrain of Provence,— 

"Shepherds, 

Take your leave." 


CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 

Philllips Brooks._ 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems Teachers Ask For, by Various 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 

Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and bright, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 

Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 

For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all, 
No palace too great and no cottage too small, 

The angels who welcome Him sing from the height: 
"In the city of David, a King in his might." 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 





Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 

Christ's pity for sorrow, Christ's hatred of sin, 

Christ's care for the weakest, Christ's courage for right, 
Christ's dread of the darkness, Christ's love of the light. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 

So the stars of the midnight which compass us round 
Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet sound, 

And cry, "Look! the earth is aflame with delight, 

O sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight." 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


THE GOD OF THE GONGS (abridged) 

from Project Gutenberg’s The Wisdom of Father Brown, by G. K. Chesterton 


IT was one of those chilly and empty afternoons in early winter, when 
the daylight is silver rather than gold and pewter rather than silver. 

If it was dreary in a hundred bleak offices and yawning drawing-rooms, 
it was drearier still along the edges of the flat Essex coast, where the 
monotony was the more inhuman for being broken at very long intervals 
by a lamp-post that looked less civilized than a tree, or a tree that 
looked more ugly than a lamp-post. A light fall of snow had half-melted 
into a few strips, also looking leaden rather than silver, when it had 
been fixed again by the seal of frost; no fresh snow had fallen, but a 
ribbon of the old snow ran along the very margin of the coast, so as to 
parallel the pale ribbon of the foam. 

The line of the sea looked frozen in the very vividness of its 
violet-blue, like the vein of a frozen finger. For miles and miles, 
forward and back, there was no breathing soul, save two pedestrians, 
walking at a brisk pace, though one had much longer legs and took much 
longer strides than the other. 

It did not seem a very appropriate place or time for a holiday, but 
Father Brown had few holidays, and had to take them when he could, and 
he always preferred, if possible, to take them in company with his old 
friend Flambeau, ex-criminal and ex-detective. The priest had had 
a fancy for visiting his old parish at Cobhole, and was going 
north-eastward along the coast. 

After walking a mile or two farther, they found that the shore was 
beginning to be formally embanked, so as to form something like a 
parade; the ugly lamp-posts became less few and far between and more 
ornamental, though quite equally ugly. Half a mile farther on Father 
Brown was puzzled first by little labyrinths of flowerless flower-pots, 





covered with the low, flat, quiet-coloured plants that look less like 
a garden than a tessellated pavement, between weak curly paths studded 
with seats with curly backs. He faintly sniffed the atmosphere of a 
certain sort of seaside town that he did not specially care about, and, 
looking ahead along the parade by the sea, he saw something that put 
the matter beyond a doubt. In the grey distance the big bandstand of a 
watering-place stood up like a giant mushroom with six legs. 

“I suppose,” said Father Brown, turning up his coat-collar and drawing 
a woollen scarf rather closer round his neck, “that we are approaching a 
pleasure resort.” 

“I fear,” answered Flambeau, “a pleasure resort to which few people just 
now have the pleasure of resorting. They try to revive these places in 
the winter, but it never succeeds except with Brighton and the old ones. 
This must be Seawood, I think—Lord Pooley’s experiment; he had the 
Sicilian Singers down at Christmas, and there’s talk about holding one 
of the great glove-fights here. But they’ll have to chuck the rotten 
place into the sea; it’s as dreary as a lost railway-carriage.” 

They had come under the big bandstand, and the priest was looking up at 
it with a curiosity that had something rather odd about it, his head 
a little on one side, like a bird’s. It was the conventional, rather 
tawdry kind of erection for its purpose: a flattened dome or canopy, 
gilt here and there, and lifted on six slender pillars of painted wood, 
the whole being raised about five feet above the parade on a round 
wooden platform like a drum. But there was something fantastic about 
the snow combined with something artificial about the gold that haunted 
Flambeau as well as his friend with some association he could not 
capture, but which he knew was at once artistic and alien. 

“I’ve got it,” he said at last. “It’s Japanese. It’s like those fanciful 
Japanese prints, where the snow on the mountain looks like sugar, and 
the gilt on the pagodas is like gilt on gingerbread. It looks just like 
a little pagan temple.” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown. “Let’s have a look at the god.” And with an 
agility hardly to be expected of him, he hopped up on to the raised 
platform. 

“Oh, very well,” said Flambeau, laughing; and the next instant his own 
towering figure was visible on that quaint elevation. 

Slight as was the difference of height, it gave in those level wastes a 
sense of seeing yet farther and farther across land and sea. Inland the 
little wintry gardens faded into a confused grey copse; beyond that, in 
the distance, were long low barns of a lonely farmhouse, and beyond that 
nothing but the long East Anglian plains. Seawards there was no sail 
or sign of life save a few seagulls: and even they looked like the last 



snowflakes, and seemed to float rather than fly. 


Flambeau turned abruptly at an exclamation behind him. It seemed to come 
from lower down than might have been expected, and to be addressed to 
his heels rather than his head. He instantly held out his hand, but he 
could hardly help laughing at what he saw. For some reason or other the 
platform had given way under Father Brown, and the unfortunate little 
man had dropped through to the level of the parade. He was just tall 
enough, or short enough, for his head alone to stick out of the hole in 
the broken wood, looking like St John the Baptist’s head on a charger. 

The face wore a disconcerted expression, as did, perhaps, that of St 
John the Baptist. 

In a moment he began to laugh a little. “This wood must be rotten,” said 
Flambeau. “Though it seems odd it should bear me, and you go through the 
weak place. Let me help you out.” 

But the little priest was looking rather curiously at the corners and 
edges of the wood alleged to be rotten, and there was a sort of trouble 
on his brow. 

“Come along,” cried Flambeau impatiently, still with his big brown hand 
extended. “Don’t you want to get out?” 

The priest was holding a splinter of the broken wood between his finger 
and thumb, and did not immediately reply. At last he said thoughtfully: 
“Want to get out? Why, no. I rather think I want to get in.” And he 
dived into the darkness under the wooden floor so abruptly as to knock 
off his big curved clerical hat and leave it lying on the boards above, 
without any clerical head in it. 

Flambeau looked once more inland and out to sea, and once more could see 
nothing but seas as wintry as the snow, and snows as level as the sea. 

There came a scurrying noise behind him, and the little priest came 
scrambling out of the hole faster than he had fallen in. His face was no 
longer disconcerted, but rather resolute, and, perhaps only through the 
reflections of the snow, a trifle paler than usual. 


“Well?” asked his tall friend. “Have you found the god of the temple?” 

“No,” answered Father Brown. “I have found what was sometimes more 
important. The Sacrifice.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” cried Flambeau, quite alarmed. 

Father Brown did not answer. He was staring, with a knot in his 
forehead, at the landscape; and he suddenly pointed at it. “What’s that 



house over there?” he asked. 


Following his finger. Flambeau saw for the first time the corners of a 
building nearer than the farmhouse, but screened for the most part with 
a fringe of trees. It was not a large building, and stood well back from 
the shore—, but a glint of ornament on it suggested that it was part 
of the same watering-place scheme of decoration as the bandstand, the 
little gardens and the curly-backed iron seats. 

Father Brown jumped off the bandstand, his friend following; and as they 
walked in the direction indicated the trees fell away to right and 
left, and they saw a small, rather flashy hotel, such as is common in 
resorts—the hotel of the Saloon Bar rather than the Bar Parlour. Almost 
the whole frontage was of gilt plaster and figured glass, and between 
that grey seascape and the grey, witch-like trees, its gimcrack quality 
had something spectral in its melancholy. They both felt vaguely that 
if any food or drink were offered at such a hostelry, it would be the 
paste-board ham and empty mug of the pantomime. 

In this, however, they were not altogether confirmed. As they drew 
nearer and nearer to the place they saw in front of the buffet, which 
was apparently closed, one of the iron garden-seats with curly backs 
that had adorned the gardens, but much longer, running almost the whole 
length of the frontage. Presumably, it was placed so that visitors might 
sit there and look at the sea, but one hardly expected to find anyone 
doing it in such weather. 

Nevertheless, just in front of the extreme end of the iron seat stood 
a small round restaurant table, and on this stood a small bottle of 
Chablis and a plate of almonds and raisins. Behind the table and on the 
seat sat a dark-haired young man, bareheaded, and gazing at the sea in a 
state of almost astonishing immobility. 

But though he might have been a waxwork when they were within four yards 
of him, he jumped up like a jack-in-the-box when they came within three, 
and said in a deferential, though not undignified, manner: “Will you 
step inside, gentlemen? I have no staff at present, but I can get you 
anything simple myself.” 

“Much obliged,” said Flambeau. “So you are the proprietor?” 

“Yes,” said the dark man, dropping back a little into his motionless 
manner. “My waiters are all Italians, you see, and I thought it only 
fair they should see their countryman beat the black, if he really can 
do it. You know the great fight between Malvoli and Black Ned is coming 
off after all?” 

“I’m afraid we can’t wait to trouble your hospitality seriously,” said 
Father Brown. “But my friend would be glad of a glass of sherry, I’m 



sure, to keep out the cold and drink success to the Latin champion.” 


Flambeau did not understand the sherry, but he did not object to it in 
the least. Fie could only say amiably: “Oh, thank you very much.” 

“Sherry, sir—certainly,” said their host, turning to his hostel. 

“Excuse me if I detain you a few minutes. As I told you, I have no 
staff—” And he went towards the black windows of his shuttered and 
unlighted inn. 

“Oh, it doesn’t really matter,” began Flambeau, but the man turned to 
reassure him. 

“I have the keys,” he said. “I could find my way in the dark.” 

“I didn’t mean—” began Father Brown. 

Fie was interrupted by a bellowing human voice that came out of the 
bowels of the uninhabited hotel. It thundered some foreign name loudly 
but inaudibly, and the hotel proprietor moved more sharply towards it 
than he had done for Flambeau’s sherry. As instant evidence proved, the 
proprietor had told, then and after, nothing but the literal truth. But 
both Flambeau and Father Brown have often confessed that, in all their 
(often outrageous) adventures, nothing had so chilled their blood as 
that voice of an ogre, sounding suddenly out of a silent and empty inn. 

“My cook!” cried the proprietor hastily. “I had forgotten my cook. He 
will be starting presently. Sherry, sir?” 

And, sure enough, there appeared in the doorway a big white bulk with 
white cap and white apron, as befits a cook, but with the needless 
emphasis of a black face. Flambeau had often heard that negroes made 
good cooks. But somehow something in the contrast of colour and caste 
increased his surprise that the hotel proprietor should answer the 
call of the cook, and not the cook the call of the proprietor. But he 
reflected that head cooks are proverbially arrogant; and, besides, the 
host had come back with the sherry, and that was the great thing. 

“I rather wonder,” said Father Brown, “that there are so few people 
about the beach, when this big fight is coming on after all. We only met 
one man for miles.” 

The hotel proprietor shrugged his shoulders. “They come from the other 
end of the town, you see—from the station, three miles from here. They 
are only interested in the sport, and will stop in hotels for the night 
only. After all, it is hardly weather for basking on the shore.” 

“Or on the seat,” said Flambeau, and pointed to the little table. 



“I have to keep a look-out,” said the man with the motionless face. He 
was a quiet, well-featured fellow, rather sallow; his dark clothes had 
nothing distinctive about them, except that his black necktie was worn 
rather high, like a stock, and secured by a gold pin with some grotesque 
head to it. Nor was there anything notable in the face, except something 
that was probably a mere nervous trick—a habit of opening one eye 
more narrowly than the other, giving the impression that the other was 
larger, or was, perhaps, artificial. 

The silence that ensued was broken by their host saying quietly: 
“Whereabouts did you meet the one man on your march?” 

“Curiously enough,” answered the priest, “close by here—just by that 
bandstand.” 

Flambeau, who had sat on the long iron seat to finish his sherry, put it 
down and rose to his feet, staring at his friend in amazement. He opened 
his mouth to speak, and then shut it again. 

“Curious,” said the dark-haired man thoughtfully. “What was he like?” 

“It was rather dark when I saw him,” began Father Brown, “but he was—” 

As has been said, the hotel-keeper can be proved to have told the 
precise truth. His phrase that the cook was starting presently was 
fulfilled to the letter, for the cook came out, pulling his gloves on, 
even as they spoke. 

But he was a very different figure from the confused mass of white and 
black that had appeared for an instant in the doorway. He was buttoned 
and buckled up to his bursting eyeballs in the most brilliant fashion. 

A tall black hat was tilted on his broad black head—a hat of the sort 
that the French wit has compared to eight mirrors. But somehow the black 
man was like the black hat. He also was black, and yet his glossy skin 
flung back the light at eight angles or more. It is needless to say 
that he wore white spats and a white slip inside his waistcoat. The red 
flower stood up in his buttonhole aggressively, as if it had suddenly 
grown there. And in the way he carried his cane in one hand and his 
cigar in the other there was a certain attitude—an attitude we must 
always remember when we talk of racial prejudices: something innocent 
and insolent—the cake walk. 

“Sometimes,” said Flambeau, looking after him, “I’m not surprised that 
they lynch them.” 

“I am never surprised,” said Father Brown, “at any work of hell. But as 
I was saying,” he resumed, as the negro, still ostentatiously pulling on 
his yellow gloves, betook himself briskly towards the watering-place, 
a queer music-hall figure against that grey and frosty scene—“as I was 



saying, I couldn’t describe the man very minutely, but he had a flourish 
and old-fashioned whiskers and moustachios, dark or dyed, as in the 
pictures of foreign financiers, round his neck was wrapped a long purple 
scarf that thrashed out in the wind as he walked. It was fixed at the 
throat rather in the way that nurses fix children’s comforters with a 
safety-pin. Only this,” added the priest, gazing placidly out to sea, 

“was not a safety-pin.” 

The man sitting on the long iron bench was also gazing placidly out to 
sea. Now he was once more in repose. Flambeau felt quite certain that 
one of his eyes was naturally larger than the other. Both were now well 
opened, and he could almost fancy the left eye grew larger as he gazed. 

“It was a very long gold pin, and had the carved head of a monkey or 
some such thing,” continued the cleric; “and it was fixed in a rather 
odd way—he wore pince-nez and a broad black—” 

The motionless man continued to gaze at the sea, and the eyes in his 
head might have belonged to two different men. Then he made a movement 
of blinding swiftness. 

Father Brown had his back to him, and in that flash might have fallen 
dead on his face. Flambeau had no weapon, but his large brown hands were 
resting on the end of the long iron seat. His shoulders abruptly altered 
their shape, and he heaved the whole huge thing high over his head, like 
a headsman’s axe about to fall. The mere height of the thing, as he held 
it vertical, looked like a long iron ladder by which he was inviting men 
to climb towards the stars. But the long shadow, in the level evening 
light, looked like a giant brandishing the Eiffel Tower. It was the 
shock of that shadow, before the shock of the iron crash, that made the 
stranger quail and dodge, and then dart into his inn, leaving the flat 
and shining dagger he had dropped exactly where it had fallen. 

“We must get away from here instantly,” cried Flambeau, flinging the 
huge seat away with furious indifference on the beach. He caught the 
little priest by the elbow and ran him down a grey perspective of barren 
back garden, at the end of which there was a closed back garden door. 
Flambeau bent over it an instant in violent silence, and then said: “The 
door is locked.” 

As he spoke a black feather from one of the ornamental firs fell, 
brushing the brim of his hat. It startled him more than the small and 
distant detonation that had come just before. Then came another distant 
detonation, and the door he was trying to open shook under the bullet 
buried in it. Flambeau’s shoulders again filled out and altered 
suddenly. Three hinges and a lock burst at the same instant, and he went 
out into the empty path behind, carrying the great garden door with him, 
as Samson carried the gates of Gaza. 



Then he flung the garden door over the garden wall, just as a third shot 
picked up a spurt of snow and dust behind his heel. Without ceremony he 
snatched up the little priest, slung him astraddle on his shoulders, and 
went racing towards Seawood as fast as his long legs could carry him. 

It was not until nearly two miles farther on that he set his small 
companion down. It had hardly been a dignified escape, in spite of the 
classic model of Anchises, but Father Brown’s face only wore a broad 
grin. 

“Well,” said Flambeau, after an impatient silence, as they resumed their 
more conventional tramp through the streets on the edge of the town, 
where no outrage need be feared, “I don’t know what all this means, but 
I take it I may trust my own eyes that you never met the man you have so 
accurately described.” 

“I did meet him in a way,” Brown said, biting his finger rather 
nervously—“I did really. And it was too dark to see him properly, 
because it was under that bandstand affair. But I’m afraid I didn’t 
describe him so very accurately after all, for his pince-nez was broken 
under him, and the long gold pin wasn’t stuck through his purple scarf 
but through his heart.” 

“And I suppose,” said the other in a lower voice, “that glass-eyed guy 
had something to do with it.” 

“I had hoped he had only a little,” answered Brown in a rather troubled 
voice, “and I may have been wrong in what I did. I acted on impulse. But 
I fear this business has deep roots and dark.” 

They walked on through some streets in silence. The yellow lamps were 
beginning to be lit in the cold blue twilight, and they were evidently 
approaching the more central parts of the town. Highly coloured bills 
announcing the glove-fight between Black Ned and Malvoli were slapped 
about the walls. 

“Well,” said Flambeau, “I never murdered anyone, even in my criminal 
days, but I can almost sympathize with anyone doing it in such a 
dreary place. Of all God-forsaken dustbins of Nature, I think the most 
heart-breaking are places like that bandstand, that were meant to be 
festive and are forlorn. I can fancy a morbid man feeling he must kill 
his rival in the solitude and irony of such a scene. I remember once 
taking a tramp in your glorious Surrey hills, thinking of nothing but 
gorse and skylarks, when I came out on a vast circle of land, and over 
me lifted a vast, voiceless structure, tier above tier of seats, as huge 
as a Roman amphitheatre and as empty as a new letter-rack. A bird sailed 
in heaven over it. It was the Grand Stand at Epsom. And I felt that no 
one would ever be happy there again.” 


“It’s odd you should mention Epsom,” said the priest. “Do you remember 



what was called the Sutton Mystery, because two suspected men—ice-cream 
men, I think—happened to live at Sutton? They were eventually released. 

A man was found strangled, it was said, on the Downs round that part. As 
a fact, I know (from an Irish policeman who is a friend of mine) that he 
was found close up to the Epsom Grand Stand-in fact, only hidden by one 
of the lower doors being pushed back.” 

“That is queer,” assented Flambeau. “But it rather confirms my view 
that such pleasure places look awfully lonely out of season, or the man 
wouldn’t have been murdered there.” 

“I’m not so sure he—” began Brown, and stopped. 

“Not so sure he was murdered?” queried his companion. 

“Not so sure he was murdered out of the season,” answered the little 
priest, with simplicity. “Don’t you think there’s something rather 
tricky about this solitude, Flambeau? Do you feel sure a wise murderer 
would always want the spot to be lonely? It’s very, very seldom a man is 
quite alone. And, short of that, the more alone he is, the more certain 
he is to be seen. No; I think there must be some other—Why, here we are 
at the Pavilion or Palace, or whatever they call it.” 

They had emerged on a small square, brilliantly lighted, of which the 
principal building was gay with gilding, gaudy with posters, and flanked 
with two giant photographs of Malvoli and Black Ned. 

“Hallo!” cried Flambeau in great surprise, as his clerical friend 
stumped straight up the broad steps. “I didn’t know pugilism was your 
latest hobby. Are you going to see the fight?” 

“I don’t think there will be any fight,” replied Father Brown. 

They passed rapidly through ante-rooms and inner rooms; they passed 
through the hall of combat itself, raised, roped, and padded with 
innumerable seats and boxes, and still the cleric did not look round 
or pause till he came to a clerk at a desk outside a door marked 
“Committee”. There he stopped and asked to see Ford Pooley. 

The attendant observed that his lordship was very busy, as the fight 
was coming on soon, but Father Brown had a good-tempered tedium of 
reiteration for which the official mind is generally not prepared. In a 
few moments the rather baffled Flambeau found himself in the presence of 
a man who was still shouting directions to another man going out of the 
room. “Be careful, you know, about the ropes after the fourth—Well, and 
what do you want, I wonder!” 

Ford Pooley was a gentleman, and, like most of the few remaining to our 
race, was worried—especially about money. He was half grey and half 



flaxen, and he had the eyes of fever and a high-bridged, frost-bitten 
nose. 

“Only a word,” said Father Brown. “I have come to prevent a man being 
killed.” 

Lord Pooley bounded off his chair as if a spring had flung him from it. 
“I’m damned if I’ll stand any more of this!” he cried. “You and your 
committees and parsons and petitions! Weren’t there parsons in the old 
days, when they fought without gloves? Now they’re fighting with the 
regulation gloves, and there’s not the rag of a possibility of either of 
the boxers being killed.” 

“I didn’t mean either of the boxers,” said the little priest. 

“Well, well, well!” said the nobleman, with a touch of frosty humour. 
“Who’s going to be killed? The referee?” 

“I don’t know who’s going to be killed,” replied Father Brown, with a 
reflective stare. “If I did I shouldn’t have to spoil your pleasure. I 
could simply get him to escape. I never could see anything wrong about 
prize-fights. As it is, I must ask you to announce that the fight is off 
for the present.” 

“Anything else?” jeered the gentleman with feverish eyes. “And what do 
you say to the two thousand people who have come to see it?” 

“I say there will be one thousand nine-hundred and ninety-nine of them 
left alive when they have seen it,” said Father Brown. 

Lord Pooley looked at Flambeau. “Is your friend mad?” he asked. 

“Far from it,” was the reply. 

“And look here,” resumed Pooley in his restless way, “it’s worse than 
that. A whole pack of Italians have turned up to back Malvoli—swarthy, 
savage fellows of some country, anyhow. You know what these 
Mediterranean races are like. If I send out word that it’s off we shall 
have Malvoli storming in here at the head of a whole Corsican clan.” 

“My lord, it is a matter of life and death,” said the priest. “Ring your 
bell. Give your message. And see whether it is Malvoli who answers.” 

The nobleman struck the bell on the table with an odd air of new 
curiosity. He said to the clerk who appeared almost instantly in the 
doorway: “I have a serious announcement to make to the audience shortly. 
Meanwhile, would you kindly tell the two champions that the fight will 
have to be put off.” 



The clerk stared for some seconds as if at a demon and vanished. 


“What authority have you for what you say?” asked Lord Pooley abruptly. 
“Whom did you consult?” 

“I consulted a bandstand,” said Father Brown, scratching his head. “But, 
no, I’m wrong; I consulted a book, too. I picked it up on a bookstall in 
London—very cheap, too.” 

Fie had taken out of his pocket a small, stout, leather-bound volume, and 
Flambeau, looking over his shoulder, could see that it was some book of 
old travels, and had a leaf turned down for reference. 

‘“The only form in which Voodoo—”’ began Father Brown, reading aloud. 

“In which what?” inquired his lordship. 

‘“In which Voodoo,’” repeated the reader, almost with relish, “‘is 
widely organized outside Jamaica itself is in the form known as the 
Monkey, or the God of the Gongs, which is powerful in many parts of the 
two American continents, especially among half-breeds, many of whom 
look exactly like white men. It differs from most other forms of 
devil-worship and human sacrifice in the fact that the blood is not shed 
formally on the altar, but by a sort of assassination among the crowd. 

The gongs beat with a deafening din as the doors of the shrine open and 
the monkey-god is revealed; almost the whole congregation rivet ecstatic 
eyes on him. But after—’” 

The door of the room was flung open, and the fashionable negro stood 
framed in it, his eyeballs rolling, his silk hat still insolently tilted 
on his head. “Huh!” he cried, showing his apish teeth. “What this? Huh! 
Huh! You steal a coloured gentleman’s prize—prize his already—yo’ 
think yo’jes’ save that white ‘Talian trash—” 

“The matter is only deferred,” said the nobleman quietly. “I will be 
with you to explain in a minute or two.” 

“Who you to—” shouted Black Ned, beginning to storm. 

“My name is Pooley,” replied the other, with a creditable coolness. 

“I am the organizing secretary, and I advise you just now to leave the 
room.” 

“Who this fellow?” demanded the dark champion, pointing to the priest 
disdainfully. 

“My name is Brown,” was the reply. “And I advise you just now to leave 
the country.” 



The prize-fighter stood glaring for a few seconds, and then, rather to 
the surprise of Flambeau and the others, strode out, sending the door to 
with a crash behind him. 

“Well,” asked Father Brown rubbing his dusty hair up, “what do you think 
of Leonardo da Vinci? A beautiful Italian head.” 

“Look here,” said Lord Pooley, “I’ve taken a considerable 
responsibility, on your bare word. I think you ought to tell me more 
about this.” 

“You are quite right, my lord,” answered Brown. “And it won’t take long 
to tell.” He put the little leather book in his overcoat pocket. “I 
think we know all that this can tell us, but you shall look at it to see 
if I’m right. That negro who has just swaggered out is one of the most 
dangerous men on earth, for he has the brains of a European, with the 
instincts of a cannibal. He has turned what was clean, common-sense 
butchery among his fellow-barbarians into a very modern and scientific 
secret society of assassins. He doesn’t know I know it, nor, for the 
matter of that, that I can’t prove it.” 

There was a silence, and the little man went on. 

“But if I want to murder somebody, will it really be the best plan to 
make sure I’m alone with him?” 

Lord Pooley’s eyes recovered their frosty twinkle as he looked at the 
little clergyman. He only said: “If you want to murder somebody, I 
should advise it.” 

Father Brown shook his head, like a murderer of much riper experience. 

“So Flambeau said,” he replied, with a sigh. “But consider. The more a 
man feels lonely the less he can be sure he is alone. It must mean empty 
spaces round him, and they are just what make him obvious. Have you 
never seen one ploughman from the heights, or one shepherd from the 
valleys? Have you never walked along a cliff, and seen one man walking 
along the sands? Didn’t you know when he’s killed a crab, and wouldn’t 
you have known if it had been a creditor? No! No! No! For an intelligent 
murderer, such as you or I might be, it is an impossible plan to make 
sure that nobody is looking at you.” 

“But what other plan is there?” 

“There is only one,” said the priest. “To make sure that everybody is 
looking at something else. A man is throttled close by the big stand at 
Epsom. Anybody might have seen it done while the stand stood empty—any 
tramp under the hedges or motorist among the hills. But nobody would 
have seen it when the stand was crowded and the whole ring roaring, 
when the favourite was coming in first—or wasn’t. The twisting of a 



neck-cloth, the thrusting of a body behind a door could be done in an 
instant—so long as it was that instant. It was the same, of course,” 
he continued turning to Flambeau, “with that poor fellow under the 
bandstand. He was dropped through the hole (it wasn’t an accidental 
hole) just at some very dramatic moment of the entertainment, when the 
bow of some great violinist or the voice of some great singer opened 
or came to its climax. And here, of course, when the knock-out blow 
came—it would not be the only one. That is the little trick Black Ned 
has adopted from his old God of Gongs.” 

“By the way, Malvoli—” Pooley began. 

“Malvoli,” said the priest, “has nothing to do with it. I dare say he 
has some Italians with him, but our amiable friends are not Italians. 

They are octoroons and African half-bloods of various shades, but I fear 
we English think all foreigners are much the same so long as they are 
dark and dirty. Also,” he added, with a smile, “I fear the English 
decline to draw any fine distinction between the moral character 
produced by my religion and that which blooms out of Voodoo.” 

The blaze of the spring season had burst upon Seawood, littering its 
foreshore with famines and bathing-machines, with nomadic preachers and 
negro minstrels, before the two friends saw it again, and long before 
the storm of pursuit after the strange secret society had died away. 

Almost on every hand the secret of their purpose perished with them. 

The man of the hotel was found drifting dead on the sea like so much 
seaweed; his right eye was closed in peace, but his left eye was 
wide open, and glistened like glass in the moon. Black Ned had been 
overtaken a mile or two away, and murdered three policemen with his 
closed left hand. The remaining officer was surprised—nay, pained—and 
the negro got away. But this was enough to set all the English papers in 
a flame, and for a month or two the main purpose of the British Empire 
was to prevent the buck negro (who was so in both senses) escaping by 
any English port. Persons of a figure remotely reconcilable with his 
were subjected to quite extraordinary inquisitions, made to scrub their 
faces before going on board ship, as if each white complexion were made 
up like a mask, of greasepaint. Every negro in England was put under 
special regulations and made to report himself; the outgoing ships would 
no more have taken a negro than a basilisk. For people had found out 
how fearful and vast and silent was the force of the savage secret 
society, and by the time Flambeau and Father Brown were leaning on the 
parade parapet in April, the Black Man meant in England almost what he 
once meant in Scotland. 

“He must be still in England,” observed Flambeau, “and horridly well 
hidden, too. They must have found him at the ports if he had only 
whitened his face.” 


“You see, he is really a clever man,” said Father Brown apologetically. 



“And I’m sure he wouldn’t whiten his face.” 


“Well, but what would he do?” 

“I think,” said Father Brown, “he would blacken his face.” 

Flambeau, leaning motionless on the parapet, laughed and said: “My dear 
fellow!” 

Father Brown, also leaning motionless on the parapet, moved one finger 
for an instant into the direction of the soot-masked negroes singing on 
the sands. 


CAROL 28. 


The scene around me disappears, and borne to eastern regions, 
While time recals the flight of years, I see angelic legions 
Descending in an orb of light! amid the darkness of the night, 

I hear celestial voices! 

“Tidings, glad tidings from above to every age and nation! 

Tidings, glad tidings! God is love, to man He sends salvation. 

His Son beloved, his only Son, the work of mercy hath begun: 
Give to his Name the glory!” 

In David’s city I behold, and all around are sleeping; 

A light directs to yonder fold, where lonely watch is keeping: 

I enter—ah, what glories shine! Is this Emmanuel’s earthly shrine? 
Messiah’s infant temple? 

It is, it is! and I adore this Babe so meek and lowly, 

As saints and seraphs bow before the throne of God—thrice holy: 
Faith, through the veil of flesh can see the face of Thy divinity, 

My Lord, my God, my Saviour! 


LITTLE MISS SOPHIE. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Violets and Other Tales, by Alice Ruth Moore 

When Miss Sophie knew consciousness again, the long, faint, swelling 
notes of the organ were dying away in distant echoes through the great 
arches of the silent church, and she was alone, crouching in a little, 
forsaken, black heap at the altar of the Virgin. The twinkling tapers 
seemed to smile pityingly upon her, the beneficent smile of the 







white-robed Madonna seemed to whisper comfort. A long gust of chill air 
swept up the aisles, and Miss Sophie shivered, not from cold, but from 
nervousness. 

But darkness was falling, and soon the lights would be lowered, and the 
great, massive doors would be closed, so gathering her thin little cape 
about her frail shoulders, Miss Sophie hurried out, and along the 
brilliant noisy streets home. 

It was a wretched, lonely little room, where the cracks let the 
boisterous wind whistle through, and the smoky, grimy walls looked 
cheerless and unhomelike. A miserable little room in a miserable little 
cottage in one of the squalid streets of the Third District that nature 
and the city fathers seemed to have forgotten. 

As bare and comfortless the room, so was Miss Sophie's lonely life. She 
rented these four walls from an unkempt little Creole woman, whose 
progeny seemed like the promised offspring of Abraham,—multitudinous. 
The flickering life in the pale little body she scarcely kept there by 
the unceasing toil of a pair of bony hands, stitching, stitching, 
ceaselessly, wearingly on the bands and pockets of pants. It was her 
bread, this monotonous, unending work, and though while days and nights 
constant labor brought but the most meagre recompense, it was her only 
hope of life. 

She sat before the little charcoal brazier and warmed her transparent, 
needle-pricked fingers, thinking meanwhile of the strange events of the 
day. She had been up town to carry the great, black bundle of pants and 
vests to the factory and receive her small pittance, and on the way home 
stopped in at the Jesuit Church to say her little prayer at the altar of 
the calm, white Virgin. There had been a wondrous burst of music from 
the great organ as she knelt there, an over-powering perfume of many 
flowers, the glittering dazzle of many lights, and the dainty frou-frou 
of silken skirts of wedding guests filing and tripping. So Miss Sophie 
stayed to the wedding, for what feminine heart, be it ever so old and 
seared, does not delight in one? And why shouldn't a poor little Creole 
old maid be interested too? 

When the wedding party had filed in solemnly, to the rolling, swelling, 
pealing tones of the organ. Important-looking groomsmen, dainty, fluffy, 
white-robed maids, stately, satin-robed, illusion-veiled bride, and 
happy groom. She leaned forward to catch a better glimpse of their 
faces. Ah! — 


Those near the Virgin’s altar who heard a faint sigh and rustle on the 
steps glanced curiously as they saw a slight, black-robed figure clutch 
the railing and lean her head against it. Miss Sophie had fainted. 


I must have been hungry," she mused over the charcoal fire in her 



little room, "I must have been hungry," and she smiled a wan smile, and 
busied herself getting her evening meal of coffee and bread and ham. 

If one were given to pity, the first thought that would rush to one's 
lips at sight of Miss Sophie would have been: Poor little Miss Sophie! 

She had come among the bareness and sordidness of this neighborhood five 
years ago, robed in crepe, and crying with great sobs that seemed to 
fairly shake the vitality out of her. Perfectly silent, too, about her 
former life, but for all that, Michel, the quarter grocer at the corner, 
and Mine. Laurent, who kept the rabbe shop opposite, had fixed it all up 
between them, of her sad history and past glories. Not that they knew, 
but then Michel must invent something when the neighbors came to him, 
their fountain head of wisdom. 

One morning little Miss Sophie opened wide her dingy windows to catch 
the early freshness of the autumn wind as it whistled through the 
yellow-leafed trees. It was one of those calm, blue-misted, balmy, 
November days that New Orleans can have when all the rest of the country 
is fur-wrapped. Miss Sophie pulled her machine to the window, where the 
sweet, damp wind could whisk among her black locks. 

Whirr, whirr, went the machine, ticking fast and lightly over the belts 
of the rough jean pants. Whirr, whirr, yes, and Miss Sophie was actually 
humming a tune! She felt strangely light to-day. 

"_Ma foi_," muttered Michel, strolling across the street to where Mme. 
Laurent sat sewing behind the counter on blue and brown-checked aprons, 
"but the little ma'amselle sings. Perhaps she recollects." 

"Perhaps," muttered the rabbe woman. 

But little Miss Sophie felt restless. A strange impulse seemed drawing 
her up town, and the machine seemed to run slow, slow, before it would 
stitch the endless number of jean belts. Her fingers trembled with 
nervous haste as she pinned up the unwieldy black bundle of the finished 
work, and her feet fairly tripped over each other in their eagerness to 
get to Claiborne Street, where she could board the up-town car. There 
was a feverish desire to go somewhere, a sense of elation,—foolish 
happiness that brought a faint echo of color into her pinched cheeks. 

She wondered why. 

No one noticed her in the car. Passengers on the Claiborne line are too 
much accustomed to frail, little black-robed women with big, black 
bundles; it is one of the city's most pitiful sights. She leaned her 
head out of the window to catch a glimpse of the oleanders on Bayou 
Road, when her attention was caught by a conversation in the car. 

"Yes, it's too bad for Neale, and lately married too," said the elder 
man, "I can't see what he is to do." 



Neale! she pricked up her ears. That was the name of the groom in the 
Jesuit church. 

"How did it happen?" languidly inquired the younger. He was a stranger, 
evidently; a stranger with a high regard for the faultlessness of male 
attire, too. 

"Well, the firm failed first; he didn't mind that much, he was so sure 
of his uncle's inheritance repairing his lost fortunes, but suddenly 
this difficulty of identification springs up, and he is literally on the 
verge of ruin." 

"Won't some of you fellows who've known him all your lives do to 
identify him?" 

"Gracious man, we've tried, but the absurd old will expressly stipulates 
that he shall be known only by a certain quaint Roman ring, and unless 
he has it—no identification, no fortune. He has given the ring away and 
that settles it." 

"Well, you're all chumps. Why doesn't he get the ring from the owner?" 

"Easily said—but—It seem s that Neale had some little Creole 
love-affair some years ago and gave this ring to his dusky-eyed fiancee. 
But you know how Neale is with his love-affairs, went off and forgot the 
girl in a month. It seems, however, she took it to heart,—so much so 
until he's ashamed to try to find her or the ring." 

Miss Sophie heard no more as she gazed out into the dusty grass. There 
were tears in her eyes, hot blinding ones that wouldn’t drop for pride, 
but stayed and scalded. She knew the story with all its embellishments 
of heartaches. The ring, too; she remembered the day she had kissed and 
wept and fondled it, until it seemed her heart must burst under its load 
of grief before she took it to the pawn broker's that another might be 
eased before the end came,—that other, her father. The "little Creole 
love affair" of Neale's had not always been poor and old and 
jaded-looking; but reverses must come, even Neale knew that—so the ring 
was at the _Mont de Piete_. 

Still he must have it, it was his; it would save him from disgrace and 
suffering, and from trailing the proud head of the white-gowned bride 
into sorrow. He must have it,—but how? 

There it was still at the pawn-broker's, no one would have such a jewel, 
and the ticket was home in the bureau drawer. Well, he must have it; she 
might starve in the attempt. Such a thing as going to him and telling 
him that he might redeem it was an impossibility. That good, 
straight-backed, stiff-necked Creole blood would have risen in all its 



strength and choked her. No; as a present had the quaint Roman circlet 
been placed upon her finger,—as a present should it be returned. 

The bumping car rode heavily, and the hot thoughts beat heavily in her 
poor little head. He must have the ring—but how—the ring—the Roman 
ring—the white-robed bride starving—she was going mad—ah yes,—the 
church. 

Right in the busiest, most bustling part of the town, its fresco and 
bronze and iron quaintly suggestive of mediaeval times. Within, all cool 
and dim and restful, with the faintest whiff of lingering incense rising 
and pervading the gray arches. Yes, the Virgin would know and have pity; 
the sweet, white-robed Virgin at the pretty flower-decked altar, or the 
one away up in the niche, far above the golden dome where the Host was. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God. Poor little Miss Sophie. 

Titiche, the busy-body of the house, noticed that Miss Sophie's bundle 
was larger than usual that afternoon. "Ah, poor woman!" sighed Titiche's 
mother, "she would be rich for Christmas." 

The bundle grew larger each day, and Miss Sophie grew smaller. The 
damp, cold rain and mist closed the white-curtained window, but always 
there behind the sewing machine drooped and bobbed the little 
black-robed figure. Whirr, whirr went the wheels, and the coarse jean 
pants piled in great heaps at her side. The Claiborne street car saw her 
oftener than before, and the sweet, white Virgin in the flowered niche 
above the gold-domed altar smiled at the little penitent almost every 
day. 

"_Ma foi_," said the slatternly landlady to Madame Laurent and Michel one 
day, "I no see how she live! Eat? Nothing, nothing, almost, and las' 
night when it was so cold and foggy, eh? I hav' to mek him build fire. 

She mos' freeze." 

Whereupon the rumor spread that Miss Sophie was starving herself to 
death to get some luckless relative out of jail for Christmas,—a rumor 
which enveloped her scraggy little figure with a kind of halo to the 
neighbors when she appeared on the streets. 

November had verged into December and the little pile of coins were yet 
far from the sum needed. Dear God! how the money did have to go. The 
rent, and the groceries and the coal,—though, to be sure, she used a 
precious bit of that. All the work and saving and skimping,—maybe, yes, 
maybe by Christmas. What a gift! 

Christmas Eve night on Royal Street is no place for a weakling, for the 
shouts and carousals of the roisterers will strike fear into the brave. 

Yet amid the cries and yells, the deafening blow of horns and tin 
whistles and the really dangerous fusillade of fireworks, the little 



figure hurried along, one hand clutching tight the battered hat that the 
rude merry-makers would have tom off, the other grasping under the 
thin, black cape a worn little pocketbook. 

Into the Mont de Piete_, breathless, eager. The ticket? Here, worn, 
crumpled. The ring? It was not gone? No, thank Heaven! It was really a 
joy well worth her toil, she thought, to have it again. 

Had Titiche not been shooting crackers on the banquette instead of 
peering into the crack, as was his wont, his big, round, black eyes 
would have grown saucer-wide to see little Miss Sophie kiss and fondle a 
ring, an ugly clumsy band of gold. 

"Ah, dear ring," she murmured, once you were his, and you shall be his 
again. You shall be on his finger, and perhaps touch his heart. Dear 
ring, _ma chere petite, de ma coeur, cheri, de ma coeur. Je t'aime, je 
f aime, oui, oui._ You are his, you were mine once too. To-night, just 
one night, I'll keep you—then—tomorrow, where you can save him. 

"Ah, the Virgin—she smiles at me because I did right, did I not sweet 
mother? She smiles—and—I grow—faint—" 

The loud whistles and horns of the little ones rose on the balmy air 
next morning. No one would doubt it was Christmas Day, even if doors 
and windows are open wide to let in cool air. 

Why, there was Christmas even in the very look of the mules on the poky 
cars; there was Christmas noise in the streets, and Christmas toys and 
Christmas odors, savory ones that made the nose wrinkle approvingly, 
issuing from the kitchen. Michel and Mme. Laurent smiled greetings 
across the street at each other, and the salutation from a passer-by 
recalled the many progenied landlady to herself. 

"Miss Sophie, well, poor soul, not very much Christmas for her. _Mais_, 
I'll just call her in to spend the day with me. It'll cheer her a bit." 

So clean and orderly within the poor little room. Not a speck of dust or 
a litter of any kind on the quaint little old-time high bureau, unless 
you might except a sheet of paper lying loose with something written on 
it. Titiche had evidently inherited his prying propensities for the 
landlady turned it over and read: 

"Louis. Here is the ring. I return it to you. I heard you needed it, I 
hope it comes not too late. Sophie." 

"The ring, where?" muttered the landlady. There it was, clasped between 
her fingers on her bosom. A bosom, white and cold, under a cold, happy 
face. Christmas had indeed dawned for Miss Sophie—the eternal 
Christmas. 



CAROL 55. 


Little children, praise the Saviour, 

He regards you from above; 

Praise Him for his great salvation! 

Praise Him for his precious love. 

Sweet hosannas to the name of Jesus sing! 

When He left his throne in glory, 

When He lived with mortals here, 

Little children sang his praises, 

And it pleased his gracious ear. Sweet, &c. 

When the anxious mothers round Him, 

With their tender infants, press’d; 

He with open arms received them, 

And the little ones He bless’d. Sweet, &c. 

Up in yonder spirit regions, 

Angels sound the chorus high; 

Twice ten thousand times ten thousand 
Send his praises through the sky. Sweet, &c. 

Little children, praise the Saviour; 

Praise Him, your undying Friend; 

Praise Him till in heaven you meet Him, 
There to praise Him without end. Sweet, &c. 


UNCLE WIGGILY'S CHRISTMAS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Uncle Wiggily's Story Book, by Howard R. Garis 


Down swirled the snow, its white flakes blown by the cold December 
wind. From the North it came, this wind; and a bird—not a robin, for 
they had long ago flown South—a bird went in the barn, and hid his 
head under his wing, poor thing! 

It was cold in the woods around Uncle Wiggily's hollow stump bungalow, 
and the rabbit gentleman brought in stick after stick of wood for Nurse 
Jane Fuzzy Wuzzy to pile on the blazing fire that roared up the chimney. 






Uncle Wiggily, having filled the wood box, took his cap, and his 
fur-lined coat down from the rack. 

"Dear me, Wiggy! You aren't going out on a day like this, are you?" 
asked Nurse Jane. 

"Yes," answered the bunny gentleman, "I am, if you please, Nurse Jane. 

I promised Grandfather Goosey Gander I'd go down town shopping with 
him. He wants to look through the five and ten cent stores to see what 
they have for Christmas." 

"Oh, well, if it's about Christmas, that's different," said the muskrat 
lady. "But wrap yourself up well, for it is storming hard. I don't want 
you to take cold." 

"Nor do I want a cold," said Uncle Wiggily. "My pink nose gets very red 
when I sneeze. I'll be careful, Nurse Jane." 

Out into the snowy, blowy woods went Uncle Wiggily. He passed the 
burrow-house where Sammie and Susie Littletail, the rabbit children, 
lived. Susie was at the window and waved her paw to the bunny gentleman. 

"Only three more days until Christmas! Aren't you glad, Uncle Wiggily?" 
called Susie. 

"Indeed I am," answered Mr. Longears. "Very glad!" 

Johnnie and Billie Bushytail, the squirrels, looked from the window of 
their house. Johnnie held up a string of nuts that he was getting ready 
to put on the Christmas tree. 

"Billie and I are going to help Santa Claus!" chattered Johnnie. 

"Good!" laughed Uncle Wiggily. "Santa Claus needs help!" 

The bunny hopped along through the snow until he reached the kennel of 
Jackie and Peetie Bow Wow, the puppy dog boys. 

"We're popping corn!" barked Jackie. "Getting ready for Christmas! 

That's why we can't be out!" 

"Stay in the house and keep warm!" called Uncle Wiggily. 

He hopped on a little farther until he met Mr. Gander, and the rabbit 
gentleman and the goose grandpa made their way through the five and 
ten, the three and four and the sixteen and seventeen cent stores. Each 
place was piled full of Christmas presents for animal boys and girls, 
and animal fathers and mothers were shopping about, to tell Santa Claus 



what to bring to the different houses, you know. 


Uncle Wiggily saw some things he knew Nurse Jane would like, and 
Grandpa Goosey bought some presents that had come directly from the 
workshop of Santa Claus. 

Then along came Mr. Whitewash, the Polar Bear gentleman. 

"Ho! Ho!" roared Mr. Whitewash, in his jolly voice. "Come to my ice 
cave, gentlemen, and have a cup of hot, melted icicles!" 

"I'd like to, but I can't," said Uncle Wiggily. "Nurse Jane wanted 
me to get her some spools of thread. I'll buy them and go back to my 
bungalow." 

"Then I'll go with you, Mr. Whitewash," quacked Grandpa Goosey, and he 
waddled off with the bear gentleman, while Uncle Wiggily, having bought 
the thread, hopped toward his bungalow. 

The bunny uncle had not gone very far before he heard some children 
talking behind a bush around which the snow was piled in a high drift. 
Uncle Wiggily could hide behind this drift and hear what was said. 

"Is Santa Claus coming to your house?" asked one boy of another. 

"I don't guess so," was the answer. "My father said our chimney was so 
full of black soot that Santa Claus couldn’t get down. He'd look like a 
charcoal man if he did, I guess." 

"It's the same way at our house," sighed the first boy. "Our chimney is 
all stopped up. I guess there'll be no Christmas presents this year." 

"My! That's too bad!" thought Uncle Wiggily to himself. "There ought 
to be a Christmas for everyone, and a little thing like a soot-filled 
chimney ought not to stand in the way. All the animal children whom I 
know are going to get presents. I wish I could help these boys. And 
they probably have sisters, also, who will get nothing for Christmas. 

Too bad!" 

Uncle Wiggily peered over the top of the snowbank. He saw the boys, 
but they did not notice the rabbit, and Mr. Longears knew where the 
boys lived. Their homes were in houses near the brick one, where dwelt 
the lad who was once lost in the woods. Uncle Wiggily unwound a ball of 
red yarn, if you will kindly remember, and by following this the Kite 
Boy found his house. 

"I wish I could help those boys who are not going to have any 
Christmas," said the bunny gentleman to himself, as he hopped on with 
Nurse Jane's spools of thread. 



And just then, in the air overhead, he heard the sounds of: 


"Caw! Caw! Caw!" 

"Crows!" exclaimed Uncle Wiggily. "My friends the black crows! They 
stay here all winter. Black crows—black—black—why, a chimney is 
black inside, just as a crow is black outside! I'm beginning to think 
of something! Yes, that's what I am!" 

The rabbit's pink nose began twinkling very fast. It always did when he 
was thinking, and now it was sparkling almost like a star on a frosty 
night. 

"Ha! I have it!" exclaimed Uncle Wiggily. "A crow can become no blacker 
inside a sooty chimney than outside! If Santa Claus can't go down a 
black chimney, why a crow can! I'll have these crows pretend to be St. 
Nicholas!" 

No sooner thought of than done! Uncle Wiggily put his paws to his lips 
and sent out a shrill whistle, just as a policeman does when he wants 
the automobiles to stop turning somersaults. 

"Caw! Caw! Caw!" croaked the black crows high in the white, snowy air. 
"Uncle Wiggily is calling us," said the head crow. "Caw! Caw!" 

Down they flew, perching on the bare limbs of trees in the wood not far 
from the bunny's hollow stump bungalow. 

"How do you do, Crows!" greeted the rabbit. "I called you because I 
want you to take a few Christmas presents to some boys who, otherwise, 
will not get any. Their chimneys are choked with black soot!" 

"Black soot will not bother us," said the largest crow of all. "We 
don't mind going down the blackest chimney in the world!" 

"I thought you wouldn't," said Uncle Wiggily. "That's why I called you. 
Now, of course, I know that the kind of presents that Santa Claus will 
bring to the animal children will not all be such as real boys and 
girls would like. But still there are some which may do." 

"I can get willow whistles, made by Grandpa Lightfoot, the old squirrel 
gentleman. I can get wooden puzzles gnawed from the aspen tree by 
Grandpa Whackum, the beaver. Grandpa Goosey Gander and I will gather 
the round, brown balls from the sycamore tree, and the boys can use 
them for marbles." 

"Those will be very nice presents, indeed," cawed a middle-sized crow. 
"The boys ought to like them." 



"And will you take the things down the black chimneys?" asked Uncle 
Wiggily. "I'll give you some of Nurse Jane's thread so you may easily 
carry the whistles, puzzles, wooden marbles and other presents." 

"We’ll take them down the chimneys!" cawed the crows. "It matters not 
to us how much black soot there is! It will not show on our black 
wings." 

So among his friends Uncle Wiggily gathered up bundles of woodland 
presents. And in the dusk of Christmas eve the black crows fluttered 
silently in from the forest, gathered up in their claws the presents 
which the bunny had tied with thread, and away they flapped, not only 
to the houses of the two boys, but also to the homes of some girls, 
about whom Uncle Wiggily had heard. Their chimneys, too, it seemed, 
were choked with soot. 

But the crows could be made no blacker, not even if you dusted them 
with charcoal, so they did not in the least mind fluttering down the 
sooty chimneys. And so softly did they make their way, that not a boy 
or girl heard them! As silently and as quietly as Santa Claus himself 
went the crows! 

All during Christmas eve they fluttered down the chimneys at the homes 
of poor boys and girls, helping St. Nicholas, until all the presents 
that Uncle Wiggily had gathered from his friends had been put in place. 

Then, throughout Woodland, in the homes of Sammie and Susie Littletail 
the rabbits, of Johnnie and Billie Bushytail the squirrels, Jackie 
and Peetie Bow Wow the dogs, Curly and Floppy Twistytail the piggie 
boys—in all the homes of Woodland great changes took place. Firefly 
lights began to glow on Christmas trees. Mysterious bundles seemed to 
come from nowhere, and took their places under the trees, in stockings 
and on chairs or mantels. 

And then night came, and all was still, and quiet and dark—as dark as 
the black crows or the soot in the chimneys. 

But in the morning, when the stars had faded, and the moon was pale, 
the glorious sun came up and made the snow sparkle like ten million 
billion diamonds. 

"Merry Christmas, Uncle Wiggily!" called Nurse Jane. "See what Santa 
Claus brought me." 

"Merry Christmas, Nurse Jane!" answered the bunny. "And what a fine lot 
of presents St. Nicholas left for me! See them!" 


Oh, isn’t he a great old chap!" laughed Nurse Jane, as she smelled a 



bottle of perfume. 

And all over the land voices could be heard saying: 

"Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!" 

Near the hearth in the homes of some boys and girls who had not gone to 
bed with happy thoughts of the morrow, were some delightful presents. 

How they opened their eyes and stared—these boys and girls who had 
expected no Christmas. 

"Why! Why!" exclaimed one of the two lads whom Uncle Wiggily had heard 
talking near the snowbank. "How in the world did Santa Claus get down 
our black chimney?" 

But, of course, they knew nothing of Uncle Wiggily and the crows. And 
please don't you tell them. 

So all over, in the Land of Boys and Girls, as well as in the Snow 
Forest of the Animal Folk, there echoed the happy calls of: 

"Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!" Once again there was joy in the 
land. 

And if the sunflower doesn't shine in the face of the clock, and make 
its hands go whizzing around backward, I shall take pleasure, next, in 
telling you about Uncle Wiggily's Fourth of July. 


SACRIFICES 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Passing Throng, by Edgar Guest 

Behind full many a gift there lies 
A splendid tale of sacrifice. 

On Christmas mom a mother's hand 
About a young girl's neck will place 
A trinket small, and she will stand 
With radiant smiles upon her face 
To see her daughter decked in gold— 

Nor will she think, nor will she care 
That she may suffer from the cold 
Because that bauble glistens there. 


A child will wake on Christmas day 
And find his stocking fdled with toys; 
The home will ring with laughter gay— 





That boy be glad as richer boys. 

And there a mother fond will sing 
A song of joy to hear his shout— 
Forgetting every needed thing 
That she will have to do without. 

A heart that's brimming o'er with love 
Will suffer gladly for a friend, 

And take no time in thinking of 
Flow much it can afford to spend. 

And suddenly on Christmas mom 
Will gladness beam from shining eyes— 
A gladness that alone was born 
Of someone's willing sacrifice. 

Let cynics scoff howe’er they will 
And say but fools such presents give, 
There’ll be such sacrifices till 
All human love shall cease to live. 
'Twould be a dreary world of thrift, 

Of barren ways, and sunless skies, 

If no one ever gave a gift 
That was not born of sacrifice. 

The brightest gifts that us reward 
Are those the givers can't afford. 


BLUE SKY AND WHITE CLOUDS. 

Project Gutenberg's More Bed-Time Stories, by Louise Chandler Moulton 


"Say yes, and you'll be such a dear papa." 

Papa bent down and kissed his girl, before he asked, half 
reproachfully,— 

"And how if I say 'no'? Shan't I be dear, then?" 

Kathie blushed, and then laughed. 

"Why, of course you'll be dear, any way; but may be it's partly because 
you are so good, and hate so to say no to your own little daughter, 
that I love you so much." 

"To my little daughter as tall as her mother? Do you know, small 





person, that I've often thought it might be better for that same little 
daughter if I said no to her oftener? I couldn't love you more, but I'm 
afraid I might love you more wisely. A hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for a new party dress! Bring your own mature judgment to bear on it, 
and tell me if it appears quite sage, even to you." 

Kathie thought so hard for a moment that she fairly scowled with 
earnestness; then she answered,~ 

"Yes, on the whole, I think it will be eminently judicious. You see, 

I shall be going out a good deal now, and I can do so many different 
things with a handsome silk, and if I got a tarleton, or any of those 
cheap, thin goods, it would be used up at once." 

Papa smiled. 

"Well, if you are quite sure you're right, I'll bring the check home 
this noon, and you and mamma can begin your search for this wonderful 
yellow gown." 

"Yellow!" Kathie clapped her hands to her ears. "What did I ever do to 
make you think I would wear a horrid yellow gown?" 

"Oh, was it red you said you wanted?" 

"Worse and worse. You talk like a Hottentot. My gown is to be blue, 
soft, and lustrous, like a summer sky, and I am to look in it,—well, 
you shall see on Christmas Eve." 

Then, with half a dozen good-by kisses, the father of this only 
child—happy, easy-going, and too indulgent—took himself off down 
town, and Kathie danced away to the sewing-room to find her mother and 
inform her of her success. 

Kathie Mason, at sixteen, was a girl bright, and sweet, and bonny 
enough to tempt any parent to a little over-indulgence. She had soft, 
sunny, yellow hair; and lovely, dark brown eyes; with a look in them 
that kept saying, "Oh, be good to me!"; a delicate, flower-like face; 
and a mouth red as Fair Rosamond's, which has long been dust now, but 
which poets and painters raved about centuries ago. She had a graceful 
little figure, and a clear, fresh young voice; and she had a heart, 
too, which was in the right place, though she herself was almost a 
stranger to it. She loved beauty dearly, whether in books, or nature, 
or human faces, or blue silk gowns, and it was just as natural to her 
to be a picture, whatever way she looked or moved, as it was to be 
Kathie. 

As she danced along she was humming a verse of a gay little French 
_chanson_, where some lover said his love was like a rose; and you 



thought it might have been written about herself, only Kathie had 
no thorns. As she drew near the sewing-room she stopped, for her 
mother and the dress-maker were talking busily. Miss Atkinson was a 
pathetic little woman, with eyes which looked as if the color had been 
washed out of them by many tears, a thin, frail body, and a voice not 
complaining, but simply plaintive. Somehow Kathie hated to break in 
upon the slow pathos of those tones with her blue silk ecstasy, so she 
stood leaning against the door for a few moments and waited. 

"You see," the little woman was saying, "it was a great pull-back, 
my being sick two months in the summer, and then my brother being so 
much worse. But it will all come right, somehow. If I can manage to 
get Alice clothed up so she can go to school, I shall be thankful; for 
she's a bright child, and it's too bad to have her wasting her time. 

But then, food and fire must come first, and if people are sick they 
are sick, and two hands can't do any more than they can." 

There was nothing to oppose to this mild fatalism; so Kathie's mother 
only said, very sympathizingly, that it was hard, and that it seemed 
as if, with her sister and her sister's child to support, Miss 
Atkinson had all she could do before, without undertaking any new 
responsibilities for the ailing brother and his family. 

"Oh! but there's no one else to do it if I don't, you see," quoth the 
little dress-maker, almost cheerfully—as cheerfully, that is, as her 
voice could be made to speak; but Kathie noticed that a moment after 
she pressed her hand on her side and drew a sharp, hard breath. 

"Does your side pain you, Miss Atkinson?" she asked, kindly. 

"Not much more than usual. It's rather bad, most days. I went to work 
too soon after I was sick, the doctor said. But he didn't tell me how 
the rest were going to live if I laid by any longer; and, dear me, I'm 
thankful enough to be able to work at all." 

Kathie thought she should be ashamed to have this poor little woman, 
who had two people besides herself to provide for, entirely, and no 
knowing how many more, in part, work on her blue silk superfluity. 
Clearly _that_ must be made by some other dress-maker; and she could 
not even speak to her mother about it now; so she just asked for some 
work, and sat down with it, thinking more seriously than, perhaps, she 
had ever thought in her gay, butterfly life before. 

"How old is your little niece, Alice?" she asked, after a while. 

"Ten, and she is as far along in her studies now as a good many girls 
of twelve. I did mean to have sent her straight through, normal school 
and all, and let her prepare to be a teacher; but it doesn't look much 
like it, now William's taken so poorly. I expect I shall have to pretty 



much clothe his three children besides Alice. 


"Can't your sister, little Alice's mother, help you at all?" 

"Well, yes, she does help. She does all she's able to, and more; for, 
you see, she's feeble, too. She keeps house for us, and cooks, and 
washes and makes our things after I fit them, and keeps us mended; 
but there's nothing she can do to bring in any thing. But there, I 
beg your pardon ten times over, apiece. It's against my principles to 
go out sewing, and harrow up folks’ minds with my troubles; only, you 
see, I'm a little nervous and unsettled to-day on account of Alice's 
crying pretty hard this morning because she hadn't any thing to wear to 
school." 

Papa Mason took Kathie aside when he came home to dinner, and with a 
little fun, and teasing, and pretence of mystery, produced the check. 

There it was, one hundred and twenty-five dollars, all right, and three 
weeks between now and Christmas Eve to get her blue silk gown made. 

While she ate her roast beef she began to think again. One question 
kept asking itself over in her mind,—Why should some people have blue 
silk gowns, and others have no gowns at all? I rather think we have 
all asked ourselves this same thing, in one form of words or another. 
Since the great Father made and loves us all, why should one be Queen 
Victoria and another little Alice staying at home from school for want 
of a few yards of woollen and a pair of boots? Political economists 
have ciphered it all out, beautifully; but Kathie did not know that, 
and so the vexing question puzzled her. What if it was done just to 
give us a chance to help each other? she asked herself, at last, and 
the text of a sermon she heard once came into her mind,—"Bear ye one 
another's burdens." If all fared just alike there would be no chance 
for helpfulness, or charity, or self-denial; so may be clothes would be 
put on people's backs at the expense of better things in their hearts. 

It must be that God knew best. Oh! if one couldn’t think that, the 
world might as well fall to pieces at once. 

"Will you have pudding, dear? I have asked you three times," said Mrs. 
Mason's voice, with a little extra energy in it; and Kathie looked up 
out of her dream with a certain vagueness in her eyes, and answered,— 

"A hundred and twenty-five," whereat they all laughed. 

"I can't give you a hundred and twenty-five puddings; but, if you'll 
please make a beginning with this one, no doubt the rest will come 
before the year is over." 

Whereupon Kathie roused herself from her speculations, ate her pudding, 
and sent her plate for more, with a good, healthy, girlish appetite. 



That afternoon she sewed quite diligently, and talked little; but her 
eyes were bright, and her face all the time eager with some thought. 

After tea was over, and Miss Atkinson had gone, and papa had stepped 
out to see a business friend, Kathie sat down, as was one of her 
habits, on a low stool beside her mother, and laid her head in her lap. 

Mrs. Mason knew that all the afternoon's thinking would come out before 
the child got up again; so she just smoothed the fluffy, yellow hair 
with her hand and waited. 

"Don't you think, mamma, that Miss Atkinson must be a good deal better 
Christian than the rest of us, she's such a patient burden-bearer? She 
never seemed to think for one moment that it was hard she should have 
to work so, or that she couldn’t have what she wanted herself. All 
that troubled her was because she couldn’t do what she had planned for 
Alice." 

Then, when Mrs. Mason had made some slight answer, there was silence 
again for a time; and then Kathie cried impulsively,— 

"Mamma, what a perfect good-for-nothing I am. I never carried a burden 
for any one in my life. I have just been a dead weight on some one 
else's hands." 

"Not a _dead_ weight, by any means," and Mrs. Mason laughed, "and 
really, papa and I have found it rather a pleasure than otherwise to 
carry you." 

The loving girl kissed the hand that had been stroking her hair, but 
she was quite too much in earnest to laugh. 

"Well, mamma, you know it doesn't say,—'Bear ye one another's burdens, 
all of you but Kathie, and she needn’t.' I think this rule without any 
exceptions means me, just as much as it does any one; and I shan't feel 
quite right in my own mind till I begin to follow it. I want to bear 
part of Alice." 

Kathie was talking very fast by this time, and her cheeks were very 
pink, and her brown eyes very bright. 

"You see I've thought it all out, this afternoon. If Miss Atkinson will 
feed her and house her, I do think I might undertake to clothe her 
until she is through school and ready to teach; and don't you think 
I'd feel better when I came to die to have done some little thing for 
somebody? You see it would come very easy. My dresses, and cloaks, 
and hats would all make over for her. There wouldn't be much to buy 
outright, except boots, and stockings, and under clothes, generally." 


And wouldn't you find all that rather a heavy drain on your 



pocket-money? I don’t ask to discourage you, childie; only I want you 
to consider it all thoroughly, for if you should once undertake this 
thing and lead Miss Atkinson and Alice to depend on it, there could be 
no drawing back then." 

"Yes, I have thought about it all. Didn't you see me working it out 
in my head this afternoon, like a sum in arithmetic? I think half the 
money papa gives me for lunches, and presents, and the other things 
pocket-money goes for, would be just as good for me as the whole; and 
I am sure with half of it I could keep Alice along nicely after I 
once got her started; and its just about this start I want to speak 
to you now. Papa gave me a hundred and twenty-five dollars to-day to 
buy me a blue silk gown for Aunt Jane's Christmas-Eve party. Now fifty 
dollars will get me a lovely white muslin, and a blue sash, and all the 
fresh little fixings I should need; and that would leave seventy-five 
dollars, with which I could buy flannels, and boots, and water-proof, 
and a good, warm, strong outfit altogether, for Alice to commence with. 
Now do you think papa would be willing? I don't want to ask him, for he 
doesn't understand silks and muslins, or what Alice needs; but would 
you answer for him? Just think, mamma, what burdens poor Miss Atkinson 
has to bear." 

Mrs. Mason started to say,—"It is all for her own relations,"—but 
stopped, for the command didn't read, "Relations, bear _ye_ one 
another's burdens." Had she any right to interfere between Kathie 
and this first work of charity the child had ever been inspired to 
undertake? Would not this object of interest outside herself, apart 
from blue silk gowns, and flounces, and furbelows, do something for 
her girl that was likely to be left undone otherwise? What a very cold 
loving-one-another we were most of us doing in this world, after all? 

So she bent over and kissed the eager, lovely, upturned face that 
waited for her words, and said fondly,~ 

"Yes, I will answer for papa, my darling. I approve your plan heartily, 
but I will not offer help. This shall be all your own good work." 

The next morning Miss Atkinson was told of the new plan. Her faded eyes 
opened twice as widely as usual. She was not sure she heard aright. 

"Do you mean to say Miss Kathie, that you undertake, with your mamma's 
full consent, to clothe Alice until she is through school?" 

"That is precisely what I bind myself to do," Kathie answered, gravely 
copying the solemnity of the little dress-maker. 

"Then all I have to say is, bless you, and bless the Lord. You never 
can tell what good you're doing." 


And then the poor little woman began to cry, just for pure joy; and she 



sobbed till Mamma Mason felt her eyes growing misty, and Kathie ran 
away out of the room. 


Be sure that Miss Atkinson made up Kathie's muslin lovingly. It would 
not be her fault if it were not prettier than any silk. And truly, when 
Christmas Eve came and Kathie was dressed for Aunt Jane's party, there 
could hardly have been a more radiant vision than this white-robed 
shape with the sunny, soft hair, the gleaming brown eyes, and the 
wild-rose cheeks, where the color came and went. Her father looked her 
over with all his heart in his eyes, and a tenderness which quivered in 
his voice, though he tried to speak jestingly. 

"So there wasn't blue sky enough for any thing but your sash, and you 
had to take white clouds for the rest." 

"_Just_ that. Don't you like the clouds?" 

He bent and kissed her. 

"Yes, I like the clouds; and I think the sunshine struck through them 
for somebody." 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 

Corinne E. Lewis._ 

Project Gutenberg's Negro Poets and Their Poems, by Robert T. Kerlin 


’Tis Christmas time! ’Tis Christmas time! 
Dear hallowed name of every clime! 

How each one’s heart now happy feels, 

How each one’s face fresh joy reveals 
As Christmas Day is drawing near 
The merriest day of all the year! 

Old spite and hate, the scowl, the sneer 
Are vanquished, all, by kindly cheer, 

And friendships nigh forgot and cold 
Glow warm again as once of old. 

Man’s worries cease, his hope returns, 

His breast with love now brighter burns; 

So, Christmas cheer! Oh, Christmas cheer! 

A hearty welcome to you here. 

A welcome through the world where trod 
The source of joy, the Son of God, 

The Lowly One who from above 

First warmed cold earth with gladsome love: 





Who still proclaims with golden voice, 
“Peace on earth! Rejoice! Rejoice!” 


THE NAUGHTY LITTLE SICK SNOWBIRD 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Daddy's Bedtime Bird Stories, by Mary Graham 
Bonner 

Daddy had been encouraging Jack and Evelyn to feed the little birds 
that came outside the window. So one evening when it was time for 
their story he told them about the Christmas a little snowbird had 
had the year before. 

"He was a very self-willed little fellow," commenced daddy, "and he 
thought no one knew so much about life as he did. During the autumn he 
had become very chummy with the sparrows. His daddy and mother didn't 
like that much, as they were afraid he would become as rude and noisy as 
the sparrows were. 

"When the cold weather came the snowbirds decided to leave, but the 
little wilful snowbird was nowhere to be found. 'Where could he have 
gone?' asked Mother Snowbird, and daddy said, 'Oh, probably he left this 
morning with the robins and wrens, for I saw him playing with them!' 

That eased Mother Snowbird’s fears, and off they started. 

"When the little snowbird saw that his family had flown away he came out 
from his hiding-place. He really felt a little homesick and was sorry he 
hadn't gone, too; but, of course, he didn't dare admit it, for the 
sparrows had told him only stupid children were obedient. They admired 
his naughty disobedience and thought it was a great joke to worry his 
family. 

"A few weeks went by, and the days became colder and colder. One night 
he felt so cold and so unhappy that he flew away from the sparrows, 
expecting to die any moment. 

"The next morning he was found, half dead, by a little girl. She took 
him in her house, warmed his frozen feet and fed him bits of crumbs and 
drops of water. Slowly he began to recover. 

"It was the day before Christmas, and he was perched on the window-sill 
in the sun, when, to his huge joy, he saw Daddy and Mother Snowbird 
outside the window. He flew against the window-glass. The little girl 
came rushing into the room to see what the trouble was. She was sure 
from his joyous actions that the other two snowbirds were his daddy and 
mother, so she opened the window, and the little bird flew out. 





'"Oh, dear, we've been so frightened!' said Mother Snowbird. 


"'Yes,' said Daddy Snowbird; 'we've been on ever so many trips looking 
for you, but now we'll hurry down home and fly fast, so as not to get 
cold, and then we’ll be there in time for Christmas day. All the little 
birds will be there waiting for the Christmas party.' 

"You may be quite sure the little snowbird never had a happier 
Christmas, and he realized that the older birds knew what was best 
for him." 


THE ELF MAIDEN 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Brown Fairy Book, by Andrew Lang 


Once upon a time two young men living in a small village fell in love 
with the same girl. During the winter, it was all night except for an 
hour or so about noon, when the darkness seemed a little less dark, and 
then they used to see which of them could tempt her out for a sleigh 
ride with the Northern Lights flashing above them, or which could 
persuade her to come to a dance in some neighbouring barn. But when the 
spring began, and the light grew longer, the hearts of the villagers 
leapt at the sight of the sun, and a day was fixed for the boats to be 
brought out, and the great nets to be spread in the bays of some islands 
that lay a few miles to the north. Everybody went on this expedition, 
and the two young men and the girl went with them. 

They all sailed merrily across the sea chattering like a flock of 
magpies, or singing their favourite songs. And when they reached the 
shore, what an unpacking there was! Lor this was a noted fishing ground, 
and here they would live, in little wooden huts, till autumn and bad 
weather came round again. 

The maiden and the two young men happened to share the same hut with 
some friends, and fished daily from the same boat. And as time went on, 
one of the youths remarked that the girl took less notice of him 
than she did of his companion. At first he tried to think that he was 
dreaming, and for a long while he kept his eyes shut very tight to what 
he did not want to see, but in spite of his efforts, the truth managed 
to wriggle through, and then the young man gave up trying to deceive 
himself, and set about finding some way to get the better of his rival. 

The plan that he hit upon could not be carried out for some months; but 
the longer the young man thought of it, the more pleased he was with it, 
so he made no sign of his feelings, and waited patiently till the 





moment came. This was the very day that they were all going to leave the 
islands, and sail back to the mainland for the winter. In the bustle 
and hurry of departure, the cunning fisherman contrived that their boat 
should be the last to put off, and when everything was ready, and the 
sails about to be set, he suddenly called out: 

‘Oh, dear, what shall I do! I have left my best knife behind in the hut. 

Run, like a good fellow, and get it for me, while I raise the anchor and 
loosen the tiller.’ 

Not thinking any harm, the youth jumped back on shore and made his way 
up the steep hank. At the door of the hut he stopped and looked back, 
then started and gazed in horror. The head of the boat stood out to sea, 
and he was left alone on the island. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it—he was quite alone; and he had nothing to 
help him except the knife which his comrade had purposely dropped on 
the ledge of the window. For some minutes he was too stunned by the 
treachery of his friend to think about anything at all, but after a 
while he shook himself awake, and determined that he would manage to 
keep alive somehow, if it were only to revenge himself. 

So he put the knife in his pocket and went off to a part of the island 
which was not so bare as the rest, and had a small grove of trees. From 
one of these he cut himself a bow, which he strung with a piece of cord 
that had been left lying about the huts. 

When this was ready the young man ran down to the shore and shot one or 
two sea-birds, which he plucked and cooked for supper. 

In this way the months slipped by, and Christmas came round again. The 
evening before, the youth went down to the rocks and into the copse, 
collecting all the drift wood the sea had washed up or the gale had 
blown down, and he piled it up in a great stack outside the door, so 
that he might not have to fetch any all the next day. As soon as his 
task was done, he paused and looked out towards the mainland, thinking 
of Christmas Eve last year, and the merry dance they had had. The night 
was still and cold, and by the help of the Northern Lights he could 
almost sea across to the opposite coast, when, suddenly, he noticed a 
boat, which seemed steering straight for the island. At first he could 
hardly stand for joy, the chance of speaking to another man was so 
delightful; but as the boat drew near there was something, he could not 
tell what, that was different from the boats which he had been used to 
all his life, and when it touched the shore he saw that the people 
that filled it were beings of another world than ours. Then he hastily 
stepped behind the wood stack, and waited for what might happen next. 

The strange folk one by one jumped on to the rocks, each bearing a load 
of something that they wanted. Among the women he remarked two young 



girls, more beautiful and better dressed than any of the rest, carrying 
between them two great baskets full of provisions. The young man peeped 
out cautiously to see what all this crowd could be doing inside the 
tiny hut, but in a moment he drew back again, as the girls returned, 
and looked about as if they wanted to find out what sort of a place the 
island was. 

Their sharp eyes soon discovered the form of a man crouching behind 
the bundles of sticks, and at first they felt a little frightened, and 
started as if they would run away. But the youth remained so still, 
that they took courage and laughed gaily to each other. ‘What a strange 
creature, let us try what he is made of,’ said one, and she stooped down 
and gave him a pinch. 

Now the young man had a pin sticking in the sleeve of his jacket, and 
the moment the girl’s hand touched him she pricked it so sharply that 
the blood came. The girl screamed so loudly that the people all ran out 
of their huts to see what was the matter. But directly they caught sight 
of the man they turned and fled in the other direction, and picking up 
the goods they had brought with them scampered as fast as they could 
down to the shore. In an instant, boat, people, and goods had vanished 
completely. 

In their hurry they had, however, forgotten two things: a bundle of keys 
which lay on the table, and the girl whom the pin had pricked, and who 
now stood pale and helpless beside the wood stack. 

‘You will have to make me your wife,’ she said at last, ‘for you have 
drawn my blood, and I belong to you. ’ 

‘Why not? I am quite willing,’ answered he. ‘But how do you suppose we 
can manage to live till summer comes round again?’ 

‘Do not be anxious about that,’ said the girl; ‘if you will only marry 
me all will be well. I am very rich, and all my family are rich also.’ 

Then the young man gave her his promise to make her his wife, and the 
girl fulfilled her part of the bargain, and food was plentiful on the 
island all through the long winter months, though he never knew how 
it got there. And by-and-by it was spring once more, and time for the 
fisher-folk to sail from the mainland. 

‘Where are we to go now?’ asked the girl, one day, when the sun seemed 
brighter and the wind softer than usual. 

‘I do not care where I go,’ answered the young man; ‘what do you think?’ 

The girl replied that she would like to go somewhere right at the other 
end of the island, and build a house, far away from the huts of the 



fishing-folk. And he consented, and that very day they set off in search 
of a sheltered spot on the banks of a stream, so that it would be easy 
to get water. 

In a tiny bay, on the opposite side of the island they found the very 
thing, which seemed to have been made on purpose for them; and as they 
were tired with their long walk, they laid themselves down on a bank of 
moss among some birches and prepared to have a good night’s rest, so 
as to be fresh for work next day. But before she went to sleep the girl 
turned to her husband, and said: ‘If in your dreams you fancy that you 
hear strange noises, be sure you do not stir, or get up to see what it 
is.’ 

‘Oh, it is not likely we shall hear any noises in such a quiet place,’ 
answered he, and fell sound asleep. 

Suddenly he was awakened by a great clatter about his ears, as if all 
the workmen in the world were sawing and hammering and building close to 
him. He was just going to spring up and go to see what it meant, when 
he luckily remembered his wife’s words and lay still. But the time till 
morning seemed very long, and with the first ray of sun they both rose, 
and pushed aside the branches of the birch trees. There, in the very 
place they had chosen, stood a beautiful house—doors and windows, and 
everything all complete! 

‘Now you must fix on a spot for your cow-stalls,’ said the girl, when 
they had breakfasted off wild cherries; ‘and take care it is the proper 
size, neither too large nor too small.’ And the husband did as he was 
bid, though he wondered what use a cow-house could be, as they had no 
cows to put in it. But as he was a little afraid of his wife, who knew 
so much more than he, he asked no questions. 

This night also he was awakened by the same sounds as before, and in the 
morning they found, near the stream, the most beautiful cow-house that 
ever was seen, with stalls and milk-pails and stools all complete, 
indeed, everything that a cow-house could possibly want, except the 
cows. Then the girl bade him measure out the ground for a storehouse, 
and this, she said, might be as large as he pleased; and when the 
storehouse was ready she proposed that they should set off to pay her 
parents a visit. 

The old people welcomed them heartily, and summoned their neighbours, 
for many miles round, to a great feast in their honour. In fact, for 
several weeks there was no work done on the farm at all; and at length 
the young man and his wife grew tired of so much play, and declared 
that they must return to their own home. But, before they started on the 
journey, the wife whispered to her husband: ‘Take care to jump over the 
threshold as quick as you can, or it will be the worse for you.’ 



The young man listened to her words, and sprang over the threshold like 
an arrow from a bow; and it was well he did, for, no sooner was he on 
the other side, than his father-in-law threw a great hammer at him, 
which would have broken both his legs, if it had only touched them. 

When they had gone some distance on the road home, the girl turned to 
her husband and said: ‘Till you step inside the house, be sure you do 
not look back, whatever you may hear or see.’ 

And the husband promised, and for a while all was still; and he thought 
no more about the matter till he noticed at last that the nearer he drew 
to the house the louder grew the noise of the trampling of feet behind 
him. As he laid his hand upon the door he thought he was safe, and 
turned to look. There, sure enough, was a vast herd of cattle, which had 
been sent after him by his father-in-law when he found that his daughter 
had been cleverer than he. Half of the herd were already through the 
fence and cropping the grass on the banks of the stream, but half still 
remained outside and faded into nothing, even as he watched them. 

However, enough cattle were left to make the young man rich, and he and 
his wife lived happily together, except that every now and then the girl 
vanished from his sight, and never told him where she had been. For 
a long time he kept silence about it; but one day, when he had been 
complaining of her absence, she said to him: ‘Dear husband, I am bound 
to go, even against my will, and there is only one way to stop me. Drive 
a nail into the threshold, and then I can never pass in or out. ’ 

And so he did. 

[Lapplandische Mahrchen.] 


MISTER TALL PINE'S CHRISTMAS TREE 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Bypaths in Dixie, by Sarah Johnson Cocke 


"Mammy, I wanter telephone Santy Claus," fretted Willis, seeking excuse to 
leave the nursery. 

"Nor, he done gone erway fum home ter hunt up whar de good chilluns stays 
at," as she moved about putting the room to rights; "you an' Ma'y Van fix 
dat lit'le Chrismus tree ov'r yond'r fur Ma'y Van's dolls, an' you be ole 
man Sandy." 


"I got ter telephone Santy Claus about little Leonora—he don't know she's 
come," insisted Willis. 





"I dunno whut's de rees'n—he brung her hisse'f dis mawnin'," still 
moving briskly about. 

"I got to telephone Santy what to bring her," he persisted. 

"Dat baby ain' got her eyes op'n yit." 

"Yes, she has, Mammy," and Mary Van crossed the room and looked into 
Phyllis's face, "they're big brown ones, 'caus I went over to Uncle Hugh's 
house and looked at 'em good m'self." 

"Well, I doan keer nuthin' tall 'bout dat, Sandy Claus say she too lit'le 
fur him ter fool wid yit." 

Mary Van turned to Willis, "Less us fix this tree for little Leonora." 

"No, I'm got to telephone to Santy Claus." He clung to the knob of the 
locked door. 

"Well, ef yer 'bleege ter pass er wurd wid 'im, holl'r up de chimbly—he 
settin' up dar lis'nin' ter see ef you'se er good boy." 

"No, I want to go downstairs and see my mama!" and he kicked violently 
against the door. 

Instead of coercing him, Phyllis took her seat by the fire, and placing 

her elbows upon her knees, spoke with her face towards the chimney: "Suh?" 

pausing a moment to listen; "yas, suh—yas, suh, dat's Willis, but he ain' 

no bad chile,—yas, suh, dat's him kickin' 'gainst de do', but he jes' 

playin' foot ball wid hit—nor, suh, Willis ain' bad, he's de bes' boy in 

dis town." 

Immediately both children were climbing into her lap asking and answering 
their own questions. "Lawdy mussy 'pon me! Set down like fokes—whut's dem 
lit'le cheers fur?" They, however, seated themselves upon the rug, and 
pulled her down with them so as to be more convenient for further chimney 
discourse. 

"Mammy, did he say he was going to bring my dram, an' billy goat wagon, 
an'-" 

"An 1 my dolly with long hair that can talk, an' my—" 

"He say," she interrupted quietly, "he gwine bring yer all dem things you 
done writ erbout, ef yer be's good chillun. De speshul news he giv' me 
den, is 'bout de beastes; an' creeters' Crismus tree. He say Tall Pine 
gwine be de Crismus tree, an' Mist'r Race Hoss gwine read out de names on 
de pres'nts." 



'Mammy, can Mist'r Race Hoss climb up Tall Pine Tree? 


"Whut he hatt'r clime hit fur? Ain’t Mist'r Wile Cat dar ter scale de tree 
an' ain' Doct'r Peckerwood settin' up dar wid his doct'r sissors, jes' 
waitin' ter clip de strings?" 

"But Mister Wild Cat might eat up Doctor Peckerwood," said Mary Van, 
distrustfully. 

"Honey, Mist'r Wile Cat's like er heap er slick fokes in de woel—he'll 
wurk pow'ful good an' squar' long es he know fokes watchin’ 'im. All de 
beastes an' creeturs come ter de tree—an' I tell yer dar wus er Crismus 
gif fur all de good ones." 

"Mister Rattlesnake didn't get any, did he?" asked Mary Van. 

"Rattlesnake say Decemb’r too late fur him ter be settin' up, an' he say 
he'd ruth'r sleep dan go ter enny ole Crismus tree ennyhow." 

"Tishy Peafowl was too bad, too, wasn't she, Mammy?" Mary Van remembered 
the bad ones. 

"You slip up right dar, yas, mam, you is, fur Tishy done got 'ligion an’ 
jine de church." 

"Did her pretty feathers grow out again?" 

"No, mam! sin done eat 'em out by de roots, but de Lawd hang er mouty 
prutty fe'th'r coll'r on de tree fur her, jes' ter show Tish he know she 
tryin'." 

"And Tishy never was bad any more," assisted Willis. 

"Dat she wus, sin ketch’d up wid her er heap er times, but she recoleck 
'bout de col'r, an' fight de bes' she kin, an' de Lawd doan ax fur no 
mo’." 

"Was Jack Donkey too bad to come?" 

"Jack Donkey wusn't no wusser'n er heap uv 'em dat gits ter Crismus trees. 

Jack he writ'n an' ax Sandy ter bring him er fine kiv'r so fokes can’t 
fine out he's er donkey. Sandy, he sen’ him de kiv'r wid all sort er fine 
doin's on hit, but whin Cap'n Goat fling hit on Jack, dar wus his b'hime 
legs prancin' erbout, an' his long ye'rs still er stickin' out. Cap'n 
Goat, he pull an' pull ter stretch de kiv'r, but hit won't stretch, den de 
Cap’n tell him, 'Jack,' sez he, 'long es you keeps dem b’hime foots 
wurkin' like you does, an’ dem long ye'rs gwine ev'y which er way, yer 
mout jes' es well call yo'se'f donkey, 'caze no kiv'r ain' gwine stretch 
big nuf ter hide dem p'ints.'" 



Willis pushed her knee: "Give Cap'n Yellow Jacket and Cap'n Hornet 
something nice 'cause old Grab-All got all their cider,—they didn't do 
anything bad." 

"Lawdy, boy, dem fokes done kilt one nuth'r long ergo. Doan yer 'memb'r? 
But der wid'rs got ax ter come, an' dey nev'r went, 'caze Grab-All Spid'r 
tryin' ter dance 'tendance fus' on one, den tuth'r uv 'em." 

"Don't let old Grab-All get any present." 

"Lawsee, I mos' fergit ter tell yer 'bout de axdent dat hap'n ter ole 
Grab-All, whin he come er sneakin' up de side er Mist'r Tall Pine. Yassuh, 
Mist'r Wile Cat an' Doct'r Peck'rwood tryin' ter handle dat buckit er hot 
cowpeas an' pot licker fur Sis' Cow, whin de whole thing slip an' come 
down _blump_, on ole Grab-All." 

"Did it kill him?" 

"Nor, dorter, he too mean ter die, but dat's whut he got off n de Crismus 
tree." 

"Didn't Sis' Cow get some more peas?" asked Willis. 

"Nor, she say her an' Brer Dur'am 'ud jes' lick up whut dey cud offn de 
groun'. Sis' Cow say she willin’ ter lose de peas jes' ter see ole 
Grab-All git fixt. I tell yer de tree lookin' mouty fine by de time ole 
Crismus night come. Yer see de beastes hatt'r have der doin's on ole 
Crismus night." 

"What's Old Christmas?" 

"I donno whut 'tis, son, 'cep'n I alius heah dat twelve days atter 
Crismus, 'zackly at twelve erclock in de night time, all de beastes an' 
creeturs falls on der knees an' glorifies de Lawd,—an' I alius heahs 
fokes call hit 'Ole Crismus.'" 

"Birds can’t kneel, Mammy Phyllis," announced Mary Van. 

"Dey kin put der haid on de groun', an' make der cross mark, I reckin." 

"Where was Miss Queen Bee; you left her out?" 

"Miss Queen lef herse'f out, she say she feer'd her rumaticks 'ud git 
wusser, but dat ain' so—she feer’d sumbody gwine ketch her 'Crismus 
gif." 

"Did God fix their eyes like Johnnie Squinch's, so they could see the tree 
good at night?" 



"Whut he got ter do dat fur, son? Ain' you seed de candles dat grows on de 
een' er ev'y pine tree branch?" 

"No, Mammy Phyllis, I haven't," Mary Van insisted upon an explanation. 

"Shucks, gal, ain' yer seed dis hyah lit'le light green candle sorter 
lookin’ things cornin’ out'n de bushy een' er de pine tree branches?" 

"Are they candles?" the little girl did not quite remember. 

"Whut else is dey ter light up de Lawd's birfday party wid? I'll show yer 
dem candles de nex' time we goes on Tink'r Knob. I tell yer whin de 
Roost'r telerfome: 'Come on ter de Crismus t-r-e-e-,' 'Come on ter de 
Crismus t-r-e-e-!' dey all comes er tar'in'. Ole man Roost'r, he fly up 
ter de highes' rock on Tink'r Knob, an’ watch de clouds. Miss Moon, she 
bus' th’u er big Black bank uv 'em an' tetch off ev'y candle on dat 
tree—an' ole man Roost'r say, 'Blessed be de L-a-w-d,' an’ all de beastes 
draps on der knees, an' says der pra'rs. Den dey gits up an' ketches one 
nuth'r Crismus gif, an' den dey gits der pres’nts." 

"Mammy, did Ned Dog, an' Lilly Dove, an' Big Eye Buzzard get sumthin'?" 
Willis wanted to remember all. 

"No," interrupted Mary Van, shaking her finger at Willis. "Mammy said the 
bad ones couldn't come, and Big Eye was bad." 

"Well, I tell yer, dey let Big Eye come an' clean up de scraps fur 'em, 

'caze he done name hisse'f Buzzard ergin, an' he wus gittin' long bet'r." 

"Mammy, did everyone that was good get something?" 

"Not ev'y single one, baby. Hit hap'n dat Sandy Claus make some mouty bad 
meestakes, ev'y now an’ den. Some time he give bad fokes de things de good 
fokes orter have. You 'memb'rs dem fire crack'rs dat lit'le yaller dog ax 
us ter take off n his tail las' Crismus? Well, dat Weed boy's ole bad bull 
dog gits er heap mo'n him." 

"Mammy, let Yellow Doggie come to Mister Tall Pine's Christmas Tree," 
begged Willis. 

"He say he ruth'r eat Crismus dinn'r wid Ned Dog. But dar's er heap er 
yall'r dogs 'mongst fokes I tell yer. Dat po' white 'ooman come beggin' 
hyah las' week, wid dat raggity boy tryin' ter hope car'y de po' lit'le 
ha'f froz' baby. No, Lawd," she shook her head, "dem fokes ruth'r have er 
piece er com bread, an' er han'full er fier'n all de Crismus tree yer kin 
stick at ’em." The mental picture of the woman was still vivid, for she 
continued: "I speck dat 'ooman got dat quilt yer ma give her, wrop roun' 
her right now, squattin' close ter some hot ashes in de fierplace, wid de 



baby squose up right dost ter her, an’ dat boy gittin' dost es he kin 
ter her und'r de quilt—an' I speck he say, 

'"Ma, doan yer wush we had er stockin' ter hang up, so Sandy Claus 'ud 
bring us sump in'?' 

"I speck his ma hug him tight wid one arm, an' moan, an’ moan, an' moan, 
an' I speck de boy say: 

"'Ma, yer reckin' Sandy 'ud give us er piece er bread, ef I wuster go down 
ter de sto' wind’r an' ax him fur hit?' 

"An 1 1 speck his ma jes' keep on er moanin', 'caze she know dat ole sto' 
man's Sandy Claus ain’ no bett'r'n de sto’ man hisse'f. 

"He say, 'Ma, yer reck'n May Van an' Willis 'ud lemme look th'u de wind'r 
at der nice warm Her, an' all der good sump'in' ter eat, an' de purty 
Crismus tree?' 

"An 1 his ma mos' bus' her heart in two, 'caze she can' do nuthin' but jes' 
luv 'im." 

"Mammy," trembled the little girl's voice, "why didn't the little boy 
write to Santy like me and Willis?" 

"'Caze he nuv'r had no stamp ter put on de let'r. I tell yer hit takes 
money ter buy Sandy Claus stamps." 

"We just sent ours up the chimbly," refuted Willis. 

"Dat boy didn't had ernuf fire ter make his'n go up de chimb ly." 

"Why didn't his mama ask God?" half whispered Mary Van, as she laid her 
head on Phyllis's shoulder. 

"Dat po' creetur's moanin’ an' groanin' wus er heap loud'r'n enny pra’r 
she cud pray." 

"Couldn't God hear her?" Willis clutched her by the arm. "Ask God to lis'n 
good, Mammy." 

"De Lawd know his biznes', baby, bet'r'n we does. Dat 'ooman got ter set 
dar an’ shiv'r tell de Lawd git somebody ter het her up ergin." 

"Mammy," said Willis, his lips quivering, "le'ss weall take 'em some of 
our goodies an' things." 


Mary Van begged, "Please. 



"Dar now!" She placed a hand on each baby head: "De Lawd done he'rd dat 
po' creet'rs pra'r right now. He want you chillun ter go fix dat po' 

'ooman's tier, an' give her sump'n' ter eat, so you won't nuv'r fergit how 
good He is ter you, an' whin you kicks at de do', an' holl'ers loud, 
you'll 'member ter fight sin like Tishy Peafowel do." 

Her suggestion went to each eager little heart. 

"Yas, suh, an’ de Lawd say: 'Doanchu both'r no mo', lit'le boy, er ole 
black mammy cornin’ roun' hyah terreckly wid er lit'le boy an’ gal, an' dey 
gwina bring all der ole toys, an' some der warm close too, 'long wid some 
nice vit'als, an' der pa gwine sen' yer some fier, ter make er tier wid.'" 

There was no need to lock the nursery door on Christmas Eve afternoon, for 
Phyllis and two radiant little children were in the rockaway, fairly 
packed in under the good things they carried to some of the homes Santa 
didn't know about. And when the happy little boy said his, "Now I lay me" 
that night, he asked, "An 1 please tell Santy not to forget m' goat harness 
and m' goat, an'm' drum, an' bring Mary Van a harness like my race hoss 
harness with bells, an' please show Santy the way to all the lit'le poor 
children's houses, an' give 'em some stamps for their letters, too. An' 
please God tell Santy to hurry up an' come on. Amen." 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Book of Humorous Verse , by Various 


Litde Penelope Socrates, 

A Boston maid of four, 

Wide opened her eyes on Christmas morn, 
And looked the landscape o'er. 

"What is it inflates my _bas de bleu_?" 

She asked with dignity; 

"'Tis Ibsen in the original! 

Oh, joy beyond degree!" 

Miss Mary Cadwallader Rittenhouse 
Of Philadelphia town, 

Awoke as much as they ever do there 
And watched the snow come down. 

"I'm glad that it is Christmas," 

You might have heard her say, 

"For my family is one year older now 
Than it was last Christmas day." 

'Twas Christmas in giddy Gotham. 

And Miss Irene de Jones 





Awoke at noon and yawned and yawned. 
And stretched her languid bones. 

"I'm sorry it is Christmas, 

Papa at home will stay, 

For 'Change is closed and he won't make 
A single cent to-day." 

Windily dawned the Christmas 
On the city by the lake. 

And Miss Arabel Wabash Breezy 
Was instantly awake. 

"What's that thing in my stocking? 

Well, in two jiffs I'll know!" 

And she drew a grand piano forth 
From 'way down in the toe. 

_Unknown._ 


THE TORY'S CONVERSION 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Myths And Legends Of Our Own Land, Complete 
by Charles M. Skinner 


In his firelit parlor, in his little house at Valley Forge, old Michael 
Kuch sits talking with his daughter. But though it is Christmas eve the 
talk has little cheer in it. The hours drag on until the clock strikes 
twelve, and the old man is about to offer his evening prayer for the 
safety of his son, who is one of Washington’s troopers, when hurried 
steps are heard in the snow, there is a fumbling at the latch, then the 
door flies open and admits a haggard, panting man who hastily closes it 
again, falls into a seat, and shakes from head to foot. The girl goes to 
him. “John!” she says. But he only averts his face. “What is wrong with 
thee, John Blake?” asks the farmer. But he has to ask again and again ere 
he gets an answer. Then, in a broken voice, the trembling man confesses 
that he has tried to shoot Washington, but the bullet struck and killed 
his only attendant, a dragoon. He has come for shelter, for men are on 
his track already. “Thou know'st I am neutral in this war, John Blake,” 
answered the farmer,—“although I have a boy down yonder in the camp. It 
was a cowardly thing to do, and I hate you Tories that you do not fight 
like men; yet, since you ask me for a hiding-place, you shall have it, 
though, mind you, 'tis more on the girl's account than yours. The men are 
coming. Out—this way—to the spring-house. So!” 

Before old Michael has time to return to his chair the door is again 
thrust open, this time by men in blue and buff. They demand the assassin, 
whose footsteps they have tracked there through the snow. Michael does 





not answer. They are about to use violence when, through the open door, 
comes Washington, who checks them with a word. The general bears a 
drooping form with a blood splash on its breast, and deposits it on the 
hearth as gently as a mother puts a babe into its cradle. As the 
firelight falls on the still face the farmer's eyes grow round and big; 
then he shrieks and drops upon his knees, for it is his son who is lying 
there. Beside him is a pistol; it was dropped by the Tory when he 
entered. Grasping it eagerly the farmer leaps to his feet. His years have 
fallen from him. With a tiger-like bound he gains the door, rushes to the 
spring-house where John Blake is crouching, his eyes sunk and shining, 
gnawing his fingers in a craze of dismay. But though hate is swift, love 
is swifter, and the girl is there as soon as he. She strikes his arm 
aside, and the bullet he has fired lodges in the wood. He draws out his 
knife, and the murderer, to whom has now come the calmness of despair, 
kneels and offers his breast to the blade. Before he can strike, the 
soldiers hasten up, and seizing Blake, they drag him to the house—the 
little room—where all had been so peaceful but a few minutes before. 

The culprit is brought face to face with Washington, who asks him what 
harm he has ever suffered from his fellow countrymen that he should turn 
against them thus. Blake hangs his head and owns his willingness to die. 

His eyes rest on the form extended on the floor, and he shudders; but his 
features undergo an almost joyous change, for the figure lifts itself, 
and in a faint voice calls, “Father!” The young man lives. With a cry of 
delight both father and sister raise him in their arms. “You are not yet 
prepared to die,” says Washington to the captive. “I will put you under 
guard until you are wanted. Take him into custody, my dear young lady, 
and try to make an American of him. See, it is one o'clock, and this is 
Christmas morning. May all be happy here. Come.” And beckoning to his men 
he rides away, though Blake and his affianced would have gone on their 
knees before him. Revulsion of feeling, love, thankfulness and a latent 
patriotism wrought a quick change in Blake. When young Kuch recovered 
Blake joined his regiment, and no soldier served the flag more honorably. 


THE FIR TREE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen 


Far down in the forest, where the warm sun and the fresh air 
made a sweet resting-place, grew a pretty little fir-tree; and yet 
it was not happy, it wished so much to be tall like its companions—the 
pines and firs which grew around it. The sun shone, and the soft 
air fluttered its leaves, and the little peasant children passed by, 
prattling merrily, but the fir-tree heeded them not. Sometimes the 
children would bring a large basket of raspberries or strawberries, 
wreathed on a straw, and seat themselves near the fir-tree, and say, 





"Is it not a pretty little tree?" which made it feel more unhappy than 
before. And yet all this while the tree grew a notch or joint taller 
every year; for by the number of joints in the stem of a fir-tree we 
can discover its age. Still, as it grew, it complained, "Oh! how I 
wish I were as tall as the other trees, then I would spread out my 
branches on every side, and my top would over-look the wide world. I 
should have the birds building their nests on my boughs, and when 
the wind blew, I should bow with stately dignity like my tall 
companions." The tree was so discontented, that it took no pleasure in 
the warm sunshine, the birds, or the rosy clouds that floated over 
it morning and evening. Sometimes, in winter, when the snow lay 
white and glittering on the ground, a hare would come springing along, 
and jump right over the little tree; and then how mortified it would 
feel! Two winters passed, and when the third arrived, the tree had 
grown so tall that the hare was obliged to run round it. Yet it 
remained unsatisfied, and would exclaim, "Oh, if I could but keep on 
growing tall and old! There is nothing else worth caring for in the 
world!" In the autumn, as usual, the wood-cutters came and cut down 
several of the tallest trees, and the young fir-tree, which was now 
grown to its full height, shuddered as the noble trees fell to the 
earth with a crash. After the branches were lopped off, the trunks 
looked so slender and bare, that they could scarcely be recognized. 

Then they were placed upon wagons, and drawn by horses out of the 
forest. "Where were they going? What would become of them?" The 
young fir-tree wished very much to know; so in the spring, when the 
swallows and the storks came, it asked, "Do you know where those trees 
were taken? Did you meet them?" 

The swallows knew nothing, but the stork, after a little 
reflection, nodded his head, and said, "Yes, I think I do. I met 
several new ships when I flew from Egypt, and they had fine masts that 
smelt like fir. I think these must have been the trees; I assure you 
they were stately, very stately." 

"Oh, how I wish I were tall enough to go on the sea," said the 
fir-tree. "What is the sea, and what does it look like?" 

"It would take too much time to explain," said the stork, flying 
quickly away. 

"Rejoice in thy youth," said the sunbeam; "rejoice in thy fresh 
growth, and the young life that is in thee." 

And the wind kissed the tree, and the dew watered it with tears; 
but the fir-tree regarded them not. 

Christmas-time drew near, and many young trees were cut down, some 
even smaller and younger than the fir-tree who enjoyed neither rest 
nor peace with longing to leave its forest home. These young trees, 



which were chosen for their beauty, kept their branches, and were also 
laid on wagons and drawn by horses out of the forest. 

"Where are they going?" asked the fir-tree. "They are not taller 
than I am: indeed, one is much less; and why are the branches not 
cut off? Where are they going?" 

"We know, we know," sang the sparrows; "we have looked in at the 
windows of the houses in the town, and we know what is done with them. 
They are dressed up in the most splendid manner. We have seen them 
standing in the middle of a warm room, and adorned with all sorts of 
beautiful things,—honey cakes, gilded apples, playthings, and many 
hundreds of wax tapers." 

"And then," asked the fir-tree, trembling through all its 
branches, "and then what happens?" 

"We did not see any more," said the sparrows; "but this was enough 
for us." 

"I wonder whether anything so brilliant will ever happen to me," 
thought the fir-tree. "It would be much better than crossing the 
sea. I long for it almost with pain. Oh! when will Christmas be 
here? I am now as tall and well grown as those which were taken away 
last year. Oh! that I were now laid on the wagon, or standing in the 
warm room, with all that brightness and splendor around me! 

Something better and more beautiful is to come after, or the trees 
would not be so decked out. Yes, what follows will be grander and more 
splendid. What can it be? I am weary with longing. I scarcely know how 
I feel." 

"Rejoice with us," said the air and the sunlight. "Enjoy thine own 
bright life in the fresh air." 

But the tree would not rejoice, though it grew taller every day; 
and, winter and summer, its dark-green foliage might be seen in the 
forest, while passers by would say, "What a beautiful tree!" 

A short time before Christmas, the discontented fir-tree was the 
first to fall. As the axe cut through the stem, and divided the 
pith, the tree fell with a groan to the earth, conscious of pain and 
faintness, and forgetting all its anticipations of happiness, in 
sorrow at leaving its home in the forest. It knew that it should never 
again see its dear old companions, the trees, nor the little bushes 
and many-colored flowers that had grown by its side; perhaps not 
even the birds. Neither was the journey at all pleasant. The tree 
first recovered itself while being unpacked in the courtyard of a 
house, with several other trees; and it heard a man say, "We only want 
one, and this is the prettiest." 



Then came two servants in grand livery, and carried the fir-tree 
into a large and beautiful apartment. On the walls hung pictures, 
and near the great stove stood great china vases, with lions on the 
lids. There were rocking chairs, silken sofas, large tables, covered 
with pictures, books, and playthings, worth a great deal of money,—at 
least, the children said so. Then the fir-tree was placed in a large 
tub, full of sand; but green baize hung all around it, so that no 
one could see it was a tub, and it stood on a very handsome carpet. 

How the fir-tree trembled! "What was going to happen to him now?" Some 
young ladies came, and the servants helped them to adorn the tree. 

On one branch they hung little bags cut out of colored paper, and each 
bag was filled with sweetmeats; from other branches hung gilded apples 
and walnuts, as if they had grown there; and above, and all round, 
were hundreds of red, blue, and white tapers, which were fastened on 
the branches. Dolls, exactly like real babies, were placed under the 
green leaves,—the tree had never seen such things before,—and at the 
very top was fastened a glittering star, made of tinsel. Oh, it was 
very beautiful! 

"This evening," they all exclaimed, "how bright it will be!" 

"Oh, that the evening were come," thought the tree, "and the tapers 
lighted! then I shall know what else is going to happen. Will the 
trees of the forest come to see me? I wonder if the sparrows will peep 
in at the windows as they fly? shall I grow faster here, and keep on 
all these ornaments summer and winter?" But guessing was of very 
little use; it made his bark ache, and this pain is as bad for a 
slender fir-tree, as headache is for us. At last the tapers were 
lighted, and then what a glistening blaze of light the tree presented! 

It trembled so with joy in all its branches, that one of the candles 
fell among the green leaves and burnt some of them. "Help! help!" 
exclaimed the young ladies, but there was no danger, for they 
quickly extinguished the fire. After this, the tree tried not to 
tremble at all, though the fire frightened him; he was so anxious 
not to hurt any of the beautiful ornaments, even while their 
brilliancy dazzled him. And now the folding doors were thrown open, 
and a troop of children rushed in as if they intended to upset the 
tree; they were followed more silently by their elders. For a moment 
the little ones stood silent with astonishment, and then they 
shouted for joy, till the room rang, and they danced merrily round the 
tree, while one present after another was taken from it. 

"What are they doing? What will happen next?" thought the fir. 

At last the candles burnt down to the branches and were put out. 

Then the children received permission to plunder the tree. 

Oh, how they rushed upon it, till the branches cracked, and had it 
not been fastened with the glistening star to the ceiling, it must 
have been thrown down. The children then danced about with their 



pretty toys, and no one noticed the tree, except the children's maid 
who came and peeped among the branches to see if an apple or a fig had 
been forgotten. 

"A story, a story," cried the children, pulling a little fat man 
towards the tree. 

"Now we shall be in the green shade," said the man, as he seated 
himself under it, "and the tree will have the pleasure of hearing 
also, but I shall only relate one story; what shall it be? 

Ivede-Avede, or Humpty Dumpty, who fell down stairs, but soon got up 
again, and at last married a princess." 

"Ivede-Avede," cried some. "Humpty Dumpty," cried others, and 
there was a fine shouting and crying out. But the fir-tree remained 
quite still, and thought to himself, "Shall I have anything to do with 
all this?" but he had already amused them as much as they wished. Then 
the old man told them the story of Humpty Dumpty, how he fell down 
stairs, and was raised up again, and married a princess. And the 
children clapped their hands and cried, "Tell another, tell 
another," for they wanted to hear the story of "Ivede-Avede;" but they 
only had "Humpty Dumpty." After this the fir-tree became quite 
silent and thoughtful; never had the birds in the forest told such 
tales as "Humpty Dumpty," who fell down stairs, and yet married a 
princess. 

"Ah! yes, so it happens in the world," thought the fir-tree; he 
believed it all, because it was related by such a nice man. "Ah! 
well," he thought, "who knows? perhaps I may fall down too, and 
marry a princess;" and he looked forward joyfully to the next evening, 
expecting to be again decked out with lights and playthings, gold 
and fruit. "To-morrow I will not tremble," thought he; "I will enjoy 
all my splendor, and I shall hear the story of Humpty Dumpty again, 
and perhaps Ivede-Avede." And the tree remained quiet and thoughtful 
all night. In the morning the servants and the housemaid came in. 

"Now," thought the fir, "all my splendor is going to begin again." But 
they dragged him out of the room and up stairs to the garret, and 
threw him on the floor, in a dark comer, where no daylight shone, and 
there they left him. "What does this mean?" thought the tree, "what am 
I to do here? I can hear nothing in a place like this," and he had 
time enough to think, for days and nights passed and no one came 
near him, and when at last somebody did come, it was only to put 
away large boxes in a corner. So the tree was completely hidden from 
sight as if it had never existed. "It is winter now," thought the 
tree, "the ground is hard and covered with snow, so that people cannot 
plant me. I shall be sheltered here, I dare say, until spring comes. 

How thoughtful and kind everybody is to me! Still I wish this place 
were not so dark, as well as lonely, with not even a little hare to 
look at. How pleasant it was out in the forest while the snow lay on 



the ground, when the hare would ran by, yes, and jump over me too, 
although I did not like it then. Oh! it is terrible lonely here." 


"Squeak, squeak," said a little mouse, creeping cautiously towards 
the tree; then came another; and they both sniffed at the fir-tree and 
crept between the branches. 

"Oh, it is very cold," said the little mouse, "or else we should 
be so comfortable here, shouldn't we, you old fir-tree?" 

"I am not old," said the fir-tree, "there are many who are older 
than I am." 

"Where do you come from? and what do you know?" asked the mice, 
who were full of curiosity. "Have you seen the most beautiful places 
in the world, and can you tell us all about them? and have you been in 
the storeroom, where cheeses lie on the shelf, and hams hang from 
the ceiling? One can run about on tallow candles there, and go in thin 
and come out fat." 

"I know nothing of that place," said the fir-tree, "but I know the 
wood where the sun shines and the birds sing." And then the tree 
told the little mice all about its youth. They had never heard such an 
account in their lives; and after they had listened to it attentively, 
they said, "What a number of things you have seen? you must have 
been very happy." 

"Happy!" exclaimed the fir-tree, and then as he reflected upon 
what he had been telling them, he said, "Ah, yes! after all those were 
happy days." But when he went on and related all about Christmas-eve, 
and how he had been dressed up with cakes and lights, the mice 
said, "How happy you must have been, you old fir-tree." 

"I am not old at all," replied the tree, "I only came from the 
forest this winter, I am now checked in my growth." 

"What splendid stories you can relate," said the little mice. 

And the next night four other mice came with them to hear what the 
tree had to tell. The more he talked the more he remembered, and 
then he thought to himself, "Those were happy days, but they may 
come again. Humpty Dumpty fell down stairs, and yet he married the 
princess; perhaps I may marry a princess too." And the fir-tree 
thought of the pretty little birch-tree that grew in the forest, which 
was to him a real beautiful princess. 

"Who is Humpty Dumpty?" asked the little mice. And then the tree 
related the whole story; he could remember every single word, and 
the little mice was so delighted with it, that they were ready to jump 
to the top of the tree. The next night a great many more mice made 



their appearance, and on Sunday two rats came with them; but they 
said, it was not a pretty story at all, and the little mice were 
very sorry, for it made them also think less of it. 

"Do you know only one story?" asked the rats. 

"Only one," replied the fir-tree; "I heard it on the happiest 
evening of my life; but I did not know I was so happy at the time." 

"We think it is a very miserable story," said the rats. "Don't you 
know any story about bacon, or tallow in the storeroom." 

"No," replied the tree. 

"Many thanks to you then," replied the rats, and they marched off. 

The little mice also kept away after this, and the tree sighed, 
and said, "It was very pleasant when the merry little mice sat round 
me and listened while I talked. Now that is all passed too. However, I 
shall consider myself happy when some one comes to take me out of this 
place." But would this ever happen? Yes; one morning people came to 
clear out the garret, the boxes were packed away, and the tree was 
pulled out of the corner, and thrown roughly on the garret floor; then 
the servant dragged it out upon the staircase where the daylight 
shone. "Now life is beginning again," said the tree, rejoicing in 
the sunshine and fresh air. Then it was carried down stairs and 
taken into the courtyard so quickly, that it forgot to think of 
itself, and could only look about, there was so much to be seen. The 
court was close to a garden, where everything looked blooming. Fresh 
and fragrant roses hung over the little palings. The linden-trees were 
in blossom; while the swallows flew here and there, crying, "Twit, 
twit, twit, my mate is coming,"—but it was not the fir-tree they 
meant. "Now I shall live," cried the tree, joyfully spreading out 
its branches; but alas! they were all withered and yellow, and it 
lay in a corner amongst weeds and nettles. The star of gold paper 
still stuck in the top of the tree and glittered in the sunshine. In 
the same courtyard two of the merry children were playing who had 
danced round the tree at Christmas, and had been so happy. The 
youngest saw the gilded star, and ran and pulled it off the tree. 

"Look what is sticking to the ugly old fir-tree," said the child, 
treading on the branches till they crackled under his boots. And the 
tree saw all the fresh bright flowers in the garden, and then looked 
at itself, and wished it had remained in the dark corner of the 
garret. It thought of its fresh youth in the forest, of the merry 
Christmas evening, and of the little mice who had listened to the 
story of "Humpty Dumpty." "Past! past!" said the old tree; "Oh, had 
I but enjoyed myself while I could have done so! but now it is too 
late." Then a lad came and chopped the tree into small pieces, till 
a large bundle lay in a heap on the ground. The pieces were placed 



in a fire under the copper, and they quickly blazed up brightly, while 
the tree sighed so deeply that each sigh was like a pistol-shot. 

Then the children, who were at play, came and seated themselves in 
front of the fire, and looked at it and cried, "Pop, pop." But at each 
"pop," which was a deep sigh, the tree was thinking of a summer day in 
the forest; and of Christmas evening, and of "Humpty Dumpty," the only 
story it had ever heard or knew how to relate, till at last it was 
consumed. The boys still played in the garden, and the youngest wore 
the golden star on his breast, with which the tree had been adorned 
during the happiest evening of its existence. Now all was past; the 
tree's life was past, and the story also,—for all stories must come 
to an end at last. 
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